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Leap into the dark... - 

The third Grand Prix of Qatar was a nervy but (an¬ 
other) impressive way to launch a fifty-eight year ok 
FIM Motocross World Championship. Big bumps, big 
jumps and some big news came out of Losail as Mqx 
Nagl decimated MXGP for Husqvarna’s first win in'th 
premier class this century and Jeffrey. Heflings got 


back on track in MK2 

Photo by Ray Archer 
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The Gallery... 

OTOR was first activated online in March 2011 and 
the idea for the centennial issue to was to celebrate 
some of the fastest and best riders in that time. 
Hence new interviews with the athletes on these pag¬ 
es. Wayne Gardner is a personal hero from the 500cc 
glory days and Jeffrey Herlings is arguably the most 
ferocious talent in motocross, internationally, today 

Photos by Ray Archer/JP Acevedo/Honda 
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The narrow margin... 

It all gets a bit close for Red Bull KTM’s Ryan 
Dungey at Atlanta ‘2’ as he squeezes past Weston 
Peick on the way to a third win of 2015 and a hefty 
30 point lead over Trey Canard with just over a half 
of the AMA Supercross series in the books 

Photo by Simon Cudby 
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CERTIFIED AS PERSONAL 
PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


l/E ITILATED 



THE NECK BRACE REDIFINED 



MAXIWEAVE CARBON 

INCREASED RIGIDITY & LOWER WEIGHT 



EASY ADJUSTMENT 

3-WAY, FOR BEST PERSONAL FIT 



360° STRIKE PLATFORM 


ALL ROUND SAFETY 


± 620 g / ± 22 oz 


FIT ONE AT A STORE NEAR YOU 








GRAND PRIX OF QATAR 

LOSAIL ■ FEBRUARY 28th • Rnd 1 of 18 

MXGP winner: Max Nagl, Husqvarna 
MX2 winner: Jeffrey Herlings, KTM 


WH ITE 
NIGHT 

By Adam Wheeler, photos by Ray Archer 

MAX NAGL NOT ONLY SHONE UNDER THE LOSAIL 
LIGHTS BUT BLINDED THE REST OF THE MXGP 
PACK AS GRAND PRIX LAUNCHED IN QATAR. THE 
HIGHLY ANTICIPATED SEASON GOT UNDERWAY 
WITH A DOMINANT PERFORMANCE... 





MXGP QATAR 





as the Grand Prix of Qatar anti-climatic? 
Yes and no. Not much. There was bril¬ 
liance on display but it was not necessarily 
from the athletes people would have expected. 
There are still another seventeen rounds for 
the likes of Tony Cairoli and Ryan Villopoto to 
engage in a plastic-scraping duel every lap for 
the lead and precious championship points. 

Perhaps the real disappointment about the 
2015 FIM series opener was just how damn 
good Max Nagl was on that Red Bull IceOne 
Husqvarna (thus giving Kimi Raikkonen his 
first victory in the premier class of the sport). 
The German was uncatchable and any hopes 
of an entertaining tussle for first place was al¬ 
most blown away when the 12' machine swept 
the holeshot again in the second moto. Nagl, 
who hadn’t been able to train for two weeks 
beforehand courtesy of a broken rib, was in 
the kind of imperious form that conquered the 
penultimate fixture of 2014 in Brazil and with 
the works HRC Honda. It was his third straight 
podium finish and second win from the last 
three races. Rockstar Suzuki’s Clement Desalle 
had a firm push in the first moto to apply pres¬ 
sure but soon slipped into the same approach 
as HRC’s Gautier Paulin and a slightly ailing 
Red Bull KTM’s Cairoli (and most certainly a 
cautious Yamaha Factory Racing Yamalube’s 
Jeremy Van Horebeek) of playing out the first 
GP of the year somewhere between the front 
and back foot. 

The 420 bulbs provided glare on Ryan Villopo¬ 
to at Losail but it was only a small percentage 
of the overall spotlight on the AMA Champion- 
import to MXGP that night. RV managed only 
seventh place overall and took a close-up view 
of the desert terrain on more occasions that he 
would have liked across the two days. The en¬ 
gine stall at the launch of the first moto could 


have been a sign of nerves but it was further 
evidence that he is not yet 100% in sync with 
his Grand Prix KX450F. “We definitely have 
some things to work on with the bike, set-up- 
wise and getting the thing to work a bit better 
in these conditions,” he confirmed. “It is not 
a U.S.-spec set-up but it is really close. We're 
gonna work on that.” When Villopoto turned 
the throttle then he was really moving and 
worked up from the rear of the pack - dead- 
last - to get inside the top ten in what was a 
dramatic trawl in the first moto. He hit cor¬ 
ners and berms hard and fast and found some 
passing opportunities in unusual places. RV 
and KRT are definitely work-in-progress and 
while Losail did not provide the fairytale debut 
that people might have been expecting or hop¬ 
ing for then there is still plenty to suggest that 
there is plenty to come. 

Tony Cairoli had two contrasting days, with a 
rapier performance to Pole Position on Friday 
but could not get the starts and barely made a 
pass in the two motos on Saturday. Paulin, the 
winner in Qatar twelve months previously, was 
steady but unspectacular and clearly seemed 
to be ingesting the calm words of wisdom from 
HRC Sporting Manager Jean-Michel Bayle. Van 
Horebeek was nervy and dejected on Friday 
but wore a smile and lighter shoulders on 
Saturday after repeating his fifth position of 
2014 and ruminating on the tough challenge 
provided by the sharp and unforgiving bumps 
of the Losail soil. In sixth was his team-mate, 
and the aggression and confidence of Romain 
Febvre was arguably the eye-catcher of the 
evening; the Frenchman was certainly the best 
of the MX2 graduates as Jose Butron struggled 
with starts and hitting other riders, Christophe 
Charlier is nursing a leg injury and Alessan¬ 
dro Lupino is still not fully fit after a shoulder 
problem. 




“I was ten years on KTMs and the Husq- 
varna is similar. It is just so powerful and 
that’s what I like. I was really surprised with 
WP because in the past it might have been 
a weakpoint and I don’t know how they did 
it but the suspension works so good that it 
makes for a good combination.” 
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MXGP QATAR 


On a rough night for the Brits with almost 
all of the representatives from the UK either 
having a crash or visiting the medical centre 
Hitachi Construction Machinery Revo KTM’s 
Shaun Simpson was the highest finisher with a 
seventh in the first moto. A goggle lens prob¬ 
lem, Butron, and a fall in the second moto cast 
him to fourteenth for tenth overall. Brand-mate 
Tommy Searle was barely consolable on Friday 
after wrecking his right thumb for the second 
time in the space of just over a year. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether he will try and race 
in Thailand this weekend or opt for a ligament 
replacement and potentially miss two months. 

Red Bull KTM’s Jeffrey Herlings has been 
beaten in an MX2 Grand Prix only once since 
the end of 2012. On that occasion the Dutch¬ 
man could barely walk and tried to win the 
2014 title in Mexico that he deserved. In Qatar 
he claimed he was “60%” fit and there did not 
seem to be any of his previous gamesmanship 
in the estimation after a protracted winter lay¬ 
off due to infections and the need to remove 
metal work from the troublesome femur. 

On the bike for less than three weeks before 
flying to Losail the practice time spent in 
Spain was clearly enough as he rode well and 
without hesitation (even clipping former team¬ 
mate and subdued reigning champ Jordi Tixier 
on Friday). Monster Energy CLS Kawasaki’s 
Dylan Ferrandis was his closest threat. The 
Frenchman also had a disrupted off-season 
with shoulder surgery and claimed he was sick 
coming to the first round. A crash while chas¬ 
ing Herlings early in the second moto ruined 
any chance of the ‘new’ number 4 taking the 
overall. In fact he did well to recover from 
eleventh to fourth and take a podium spot. 

All smiles in second was Julien Lieber, a rider 
written-off by Suzuki a year ago and given 
a fresh lease of life by Standing Construct 
Yamaha. The Belgian crew opened a new chap¬ 
ter with the manufacturer in the best way as 
Lieber celebrated his very first podium appear¬ 
ance. 


Losail was again an apt stage for MXGP on TV 
as the crowds continual to be minimal in what 
was the third edition of the event and second 
where the FIM Women’s Motocross World 
Championship was also present (and won con¬ 
vincingly by Livia Lancelot). The same small 
turnouts attend SBK and MotoGP compara¬ 
tively so it is a predicament of situ rather than 
a reflection on the quality of the Grand Prix or 
MXGP itself. Riders and teams are now attuned 
to the positives of Losail and in terms of logis¬ 
tics there are many. It is a slick and obviously 
well-funded way to begin the season. 























“It has been a long off-season. The guys here 
are no slouches. They will catch me off-guard 
in some places and I will to them. I’m sure 
things are going crazy right now with the ‘look 
at this-look at that’. I know that is happening 
but bottom line is that I had the balls to come 
over here to race. It is not going to be easy and 
never once have I said it would be easy. We’ll 
keep working and moving forward.” 
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“I had some pain in my stomach and a bit 
of fever before the first moto but it was not 
a big thing. I struggle a little with this track 
every year. The water they have to put on it 
means that it becomes one line and it gets 
really rutty. For the 350 it is not the best 
place. My speed was very good and I had a 
good lap-time in both races but we know that 
the start is really important here and Max 
showed that and I did yesterday. When you 
are there then it is very easy to stay in front.” 
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It wasn t strange because he is just an¬ 
other rider but when you are behind and 
see ‘Villopoto’ it is a good feeling to then go 
and pass him.” 


MXGP QATAR 











Paulin looked superb at times on the 
HRC CRF450RW but did not push the 
limit and knows he needs a bit more 
performance out of the gate to be 
pushing the likes of Nagl for the win 
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“We started on the back foot because this 
was the first time we had the race bike and 
we were just getting a feel for it. I was un¬ 
lucky yesterday because I hit another rider 
who had stopped and the footpeg went 
right into my boot. I had to get it stitched 
up. I was just cruising along in the second 
moto and it was disappointing how it end¬ 
ed. There are still come unexplained things. 
The jump was pretty easy, there were 
no ruts in it and I can do it with my eyes 
closed. I don’t make mistakes like that.” 
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“The jumps were too long. For me I think 
we need a meeting every Friday among the 
riders and we need to check the track. I 
think two or three guys had big problems 
today and I saw many others taking kick¬ 
ers or landing short. The jumps are not 
nice when you have to go full gas just to 
get over them. My hope is that we can have 
meetings and look over the tracks.” 


“They were working the track between the 
races and it was important to do that to find 
some more lines. That is a positive thing over 
last year; that they listen to us. Some of the 
bumps were really tricky and you had to be 
focused all the time. The track in general was 
good and better than last year.” 
























“2015 will be the year that our sport will 
explode. We will invest every penny into the 
promotion of our sport; ten of fifteen years 
ago it was not like this and maybe more 
difficult. This year in MXGP and MX2 the 
challenge is very high; we have many riders 
in the condition to win a GP. I don’t believe 
we have ever reached this level.” 















“My goal for this year is to be better 
and that means just one place! I started 
the same as last year and I dislike this 
track so I have turnd a bad situation 
into something pretty good.” 


CLASSIFICATION & WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


MXGP OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

1 

Max Nagl, GER 

Husqvarna 

2 

Clement Desalle, BEL 

Suzuki 

3 

Gautier Paulin, FRA 

Honda 

4 

Tony Cairoli, ITA 

KTM 

5 

Jeremy Van Horebeek, BEL 

Yamaha 


MXGP STANDINGS 

AFTER 1 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Max Nagl 

50 

2 

Clement Desalle 

44 

3 

Gautier Paulin 

38 

4 

Tony Cairoli 

38 

5 

Jeremy Van Horebeek 

32 


MX2 OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings, NED 

KTM 

2 

Julien Lieber, BEL 

Yamaha 

3 

Dylan Ferrandis, FRA 

Kawasaki 

4 

Tim Gajser, SLO 

Honda 

5 

Alex Tonkov, RUS 

Husqvarna 


MX2 STANDINGS 

AFTER 1 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings 

50 

2 

Julien Lieber 

42 

3 

Dylan Ferrandis 

38 

4 

Tim Gajser 

32 

5 

Alex Tonkov 

31 






































ONE HUNDRED YOUNG... 


By Adam Wheeler 

T he big ton. And like all cliches that involve 
the passing of time OTOR has hit three 
digits remarkably rapidly. The evolution of the 
mag has been satisfying. In our first issue we 
ran just one interview, with Jean-Michel Bayle 
- a rider that has made such an impression in 
the three principal racing classes that OTOR 
features. Now this special issue #100 is able to 
move from Marquez to Villopoto, from Cairoli to 
Stoner. 

Essentially the formula has barely altered since 
2011. The Issuu platform allows the best ac¬ 
cessibility for an editorial format that is more 
feature-based and visual than a website. Hav¬ 
ing said that a new OTOR digital ‘home’ is 
almost wrapped so we hope to get a bit more 
active with quick-fire content on the website 
itself. Some of my favourite stories in the four 
years have occurred distant from a race circuit 
and the possibility to take athletes or industry 
personalities away to do something different in 
front of a camera or MP3 recorder, like our visit 
to Powerplant Motorcycles early last year. 

I still maintain that the best way to interview 
anybody from the racing world is away from 
and adrift of the noise of bikes. Only a few years 
ago engaging in discourse with MXGP Suzuki 
star Clement Desalle would have been a tough 
ask and the prospect has scared away several 
reporters as the Belgian has uneasiness with 
the press. I requested a sit-down in Brazil in 
2013 and I went to his hotel. He had previously 


asked how long it would take and I assured him 
twenty minutes would be enough. On the sofas 
in the dining area of the Beto Carrero residence 
where we could see the Atlantic nestling on the 
beach we chatted for over an hour and a half 
and it lead to the ‘Deciphering Desalle’ story 
in issue 64. Similarly gaining trust and access 
to write some Blogs with AMA Champion and 
former MX World Champion Christophe Pourcel 
was another nice moment. Christophe can also 
be quite dismissive of the media. 

As print continues to wobble in some areas 
(and I know full well having suffered tumbling 
rates over the past ten years for editorial) then 
OTOR needs to be kept free and easy for peo¬ 
ple to see. Those that like the Blogs emanating 
from the depths of the paddock - which for me 
was always the heart of what OTOR should be 
about - and others that want to enjoy close-up 
appreciation of some fantastic motorcycling 
imagery; the magazine should be instantly di¬ 
gestible for that content. That it can happen at 
all and that I can use excellent contributors like 
Ray Archer, Steve Matthes, Matthew Roberts, 
Gavin Emmett, David Emmett, Graeme Brown, 
Simon Cudby, Martin Heath and Roland Brown 
are down to the superb people that like the feel 
and design of the project. I’m talking about the 
individuals at KTM, Leatt, Scott, 100%, Atlas, 

6D and MSR that have leant the backing re¬ 
quired to make deadlines every two weeks. A 
big thanks for helping make the big ton. Here’s 
to the next centennial. 



Just enough room left to squeeze in a verdict 
on the Villopoto debut in Qatar last weekend. 
Understandably it was a frantic weekend for 
KRT with their riders being pulled from pillar to 
post in terms of press and promotion engage¬ 
ments. Dealing with Ryan in the whirl of activity 
was a total pleasure and the OTOR interview for 
this issue was done Thursday morning in the 
plush reception of the W hotel in Doha. Many 
people were commenting on how relaxed the 
AMA Champion was and he did seem to be tak¬ 
ing the new environment in his stride. 

I think there was pressure (for sure he is a big 
investment for Kawasaki in MXGP) for him to hit 
the ground sprinting and most certainly there 
was widespread attention on what the green 
no.2 was doing on the track. For that a seventh 
position finish could be labelled as a disap¬ 
pointment. I do feel the Losail course chopped 
into something European-esque, which hadn’t 
been the case in 2013 and 2014. I was one of 
those who assumed Ryan would be a force from 
the first gate drop and while we’ve been able to 
see videos and updates through the winter of a 
multiple champion going through his laps with 
fierce pace we were not able to see the same 
material from the likes of Max Nagl, Clement 
Desalle and Gautier Paulin. 

Losail was a serious ‘part one’ for Villopoto who 
would have absorbed some valuable data for 
the coming rounds. It is hard to imagine the 
26 year old content with circulating outside of 


the top three and making costly mistakes, so 
now that the seal is broken and the wash of 
first-time curiosity by all is out of the way then 
I expect we’ll start to see some of the real deal 
and the rider that terrorised the stadiums and 
Outdoor tracks for so long. 






By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 


S omewhat unusually the World Champion 
wasn’t doing any interviews before the 
Grand Prix of Qatar. Perhaps Tony Cairoli had 
a different tactic for the season start? Perhaps 
he was already fed up with the questions about 
Ryan Villopoto? Whatever the trivial reason it 
was still a strange move for the Sicilian who is 
normally so accessible. OTOR has gotten lucky 
on this occasion and it is a noticeably stockier 
29 year old who sits down for a very hot cap¬ 
puccino in the Doha Hilton. 

Cairoli has been at the summit of MXGP since 
he moved into the premier class and won at 
the first attempt in 2009. Six years in a row, 
five with a motorcycle lOOcc less in engine 
size compared to his rivals (although no slouch 
at all) means that he is wholly familiar in car¬ 


rying a target on his back. With more than 
seventy Grand Prix wins ‘222’ is closing on the 
101 record of Stefan Everts but the increasing 
level of competition in MXGP means that odds 
are against the KTM rider from reaching that 
goal. 

Cairoli is Grands Prix’s superstar and the rider 
most in-demand. As we’ve said before there 
are constant parallels to another Italian in a 
different motorcycle racing series. And like 
his countryman Cairoli carries an impenetra¬ 
ble zest for racing and his job. After all the 
achievement (titles with two brands and in 
both categories) and worryingly for the rest of 
the riders in MXGP Tony believes he has not 
yet reached his full potential... 





Twelve years in Grands Prix now, ten as a 
Grand Prix winner...when you started could 
you have imagined being at the top for so 
long? 

For sure not! It doesn’t feel like twelve years 
for me. OK, it is not like the beginning but it 
also doesn’t feel so long. I still have a lot of 
motivation for racing and when I am training in 
the winter I cannot wait for the season to start. 

I think it is a good sign, and means I still enjoy 
riding a lot. If I look at the numbers [wins]... 
there are a lot of them! But I don’t feel them. 

Where does that motivation come from? Is it 
internal or affected by things like being in the 
gate and the fans? 

I think it is a mix of things. First of all it is 
important to have passion for the sport; and 
I have a lot. I want to ride the bike. Fans give 
you motivation every year... 

It was a busy off-season with the movie, fin¬ 
ishing the new house and testing a new bike... 

It was kinda busy but I like that. I don’t like 
sitting at home and doing nothing. For sure it 
was difficult with a lot of plans but in the end 
it worked out well. I’m happy when there are 
things to do because it means there is interest 
in myself and the sport, which is still getting 
bigger. 

You were world champion again but away 
from the bike 2014 wasn’t a good year... 

It was difficult with my family problems. My 
family made a lot of sacrifices and paid a lot 
of money to let me ride in the beginning. They 
helped me live for the sport so I did not feel 
my racing was heavy to carry on [on the shoul¬ 
ders]. Mentally it was difficult to cope with 
such a loss [his father, Bene, died in May and 


Cairoli had already lost his mother to illness in 
2011]. Inside I know that they wanted me to be 
out there so it helps me to carry on. 

Bene took great pleasure in seeing you race... 

Yes and he liked saying to people that I was 
the best. I think it is normal for a father to do 
that but I always tried to keep my feet on the 
ground. 

You’ve ridden the 350SX-F for five seasons 
and you now have a new version; the first 
major overhaul for you since 2010. Has there 
been a big step? 

I think so. The bike hasn’t changed so much 
in four years, only small things, and there 
were still improvements but now there is a 
big change with the chassis and engine. I had 
the opportunity to try the new 450, which is 
such a good bike also. In the end I made the 
choice to stay with the 350 and we will see if 
it is a good decision. Overall I chose the 350 
because it was the best option for the majority 
of circuits for me. We worked on getting more 
traction and for better performance on slippery 
or hard-pack tracks; the new frame helps with 
that. We have a little bit more power and that’s 
not so easy for the 350 because the old mo¬ 
tor was already on a good level. But KTM have 
found something new and the bike is working 
good. 

How many GP wins are you on now? 

No idea! Seventy-something... 

That feeling of winning...does it become habit 
or is it a bit of an addiction? 

It is not easy, for sure, for the fans also be¬ 
cause sometimes on the day I know a win is 
not possible and I finish sixth or seventh. I 







know for the championship a result like that 
might not be bad and still some points but for 
people it might be a case of ‘what’s wrong?’. 
People should know that I think the level of 
MXGP is getting higher every year. You can see 
from the last Motocross of Nations that Euro¬ 
pean guys are going very fast lately. It is nor¬ 
mal that they can beat me in the GPs. If I am 
struggling then it is possible that they will be 
quicker than me on the day. My goal is always 
the championship and I have realised over the 
years that consistency is so much more impor¬ 
tant than winning one race. For sure I don’t like 
it [losing] because I am used to winning but I 
know it is better for the title. 

In the last few years we have seen you push¬ 
ing extremely hard in the last minutes of 
motos to go for the victory. Is this then some¬ 
thing that becomes less of a priority as the 
seasons go on? 

Yeah, that’s right. The season is long and I can 
see that my approach has been working well 
for some years. I haven’t really changed it that 
much. If I see I have the speed inside then I 
will stay and control the race and I think this 
is a vision you have when you gain age and 
experience. 

Is there pressure every year to be in conten¬ 
tion for that championship? It means you are 
in such a tight margin for error. People will 
wonder what is going on unless 222 is not in 
the top three for the standings at the begin¬ 
ning, middle or end of the season... 

Yeah! Especially in Italy...I saw it in the Italian 
Championship recently. I won it but I did not 
win many races and people are ‘why didn't he 
win? Why didn’t he push for all the laps?’ It is 
difficult to hear that...but I know it is the right 
way to stay healthy and be ready for the world 
championship. 

So you are not tired of being the biggest tar¬ 
get in GPs for six years now? Of the promot¬ 
ers, the press and sponsors all wanting you? 

No, I like it. I know a lot more about it after all 


these years [pause]. I don’t think I have shown 
my complete potential yet. 

Come on! 

Yes! And I think this year will be the one where 
I can be at 100%. I don’t think people see me 
really on the limit. The only day where I have 
pushed really, really hard were some days at 
the Motocross of Nations. In the World Cham¬ 
pionship you wont often see me at the limit. 

So I think there is still potential and we are 
working to be in top form by the middle of 
the season because everything has started so 
early. The knee injury from the Nations robbed 
me of two months. I’m still not so happy with 
my recovery at the moment but my speed is 
much better. 

Did you stretch the ligaments? [Cairoli 
crashed while riding in the MX2 class at Keg- 
ums] 

Yes, it was the ligament at the back, the MCL. 

It was not too bad and I just had to rest and 
had fluid on the knee. It took a long time. 

So you’ve been at 90-95% in GPs and now 
you want to find and use that last bit left? 

Last year I think I even rode at 80% for most 
of the championship. There were some races 
where I did not feel that good, like on some 
hard-pack tracks, and I took it easy. I know I 
can improve. 

You’ve had problems with the ankle, knee 
and wrist in the past seasons but since 2008 
you’ve had some good luck in terms of big 
injuries... 

Injury is difficult to accept but it is part of the 
job. You also have to do your best and what¬ 
ever you can to avoid them and by not being 
on the limit. When you are out of control it can 
also be the same day that you have bad luck 
and land on somebody or someone lands on 
you. Most of the time you crash by yourself 
and that is something you can avoid I think 
with experience. 


Will a championship this year feel somehow 
more rewarding because of the depth of the 
field? 

Yes because it is a difficult season ahead with 
many good riders going for the podium. Ryan 
[Villopoto] is also one of the greatest of all- 
time in America and I have much respect for 
him because I think out of all the Americans 
he is the one that can adapt the best to the 
World Championship with his technique. It is 
going to be tough but we will try to always be 
at the front. 

How do you feel about the length of the cal¬ 
endar? Eighteen rounds and a long six month 
stretch... 

Yes, it feels long and like one month more than 
usual. It is hard to be in good shape for all of it 
but my training schedule always means having 
fun, especially on the bike, and this year I have 
been staying in Italy more than Belgium and 
closer to home. 

Will there be more fights for you this year? It 
seems like more riders are reaching such a 
high level: Desalle with Suzuki, Paulin on the 
Honda, Nagl on Husky, Van Horebeek’s sec¬ 
ond year with Yamaha... 

It’s possible. Everyone seems ready and they 
were fast in the pre-season races but during 
the season it is different. I didn’t do anything 
different with my training but focussed on cor¬ 
recting a few injuries and weaknesses. I have 
tried to be fitter - that’s for sure - but haven’t 
really started pushing hard. I have worked on 
my legs more and around the knees. Some 
therapy to be stronger in that area. 

Lastly, you don’t feel old do you? 

Not really! It is always fun to go to the track, 
and we make it like that. Our team is a family 
team and I like it like that. 





TREY CANARD, 

1ST PLACE 
OAKLAND SX. 
THANKS FOR THE 
INSPIRATION TREY! 
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VILLOPOTO 


T his is not the first time ‘RV’ has appeared 
in OTOR or that we have sat down for an 
interview. The subject matter on this occasion 
is something very different compared to Mon¬ 
ster Cup victory and the drain of a heavy AMA 
calendar. In the roomy lounge space of the W 
Hotel in Doha, Ryan is sitting to talk princi¬ 
pally about his views and emotions on racing 
now that he has changed spheres completely. 
From one that he owned and was the biggest 
name on the scene to essentially becoming a 
‘rookie’. 

I wonder if he is aware that it will be the first 
of many sit-downs for him as MXGP crosses 
the continents and the countries. Regardless of 
how he fares in the premier class and with the 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 

Monster Energy KRT works machine Villopoto 
will be a major draw and huge asset for the se¬ 
ries. Losail didn’t quite go to hype but neither 
was it a disaster of epic proportions. Sadly, his 
team-mate Tyla Rattray seemed to struggle far 
more. 

Ryan is chatty and shows no sign of weari¬ 
ness with the interview process. He even sits 
through another Q+A afterwards that we blast 
out for FHM Spain. We were keen to get a view 
on his mindset towards MXGP this year and 
were pleased to encounter a major star of the 
sport who gave some thoughtful consideration 
to his answers... 



You went to Anaheiml. What was it like being 
out of a routine that you have known so long 
and also what were reactions like to you? 

I didn’t know how I would feel when I went 
there but when the gate dropped I didn’t feel 
any of that 'I should be out there’ feeling or 
something like that and it was a good sign that 
I had made the right decision. As for moving 
on and what people think or were thinking: 
everybody that I have talked to was quite excit¬ 
ed and waiting to see what happens. I stayed 
pretty low-key there and didn’t show up until 
after practice. I kinda stayed out of the mix. I 
think most of the fans have taken it pretty well 
and are excited to see how I will get on. 

Unless you’ve been hurt it seems like you’ve 
had this very set routine and calendar for 
most of your career but now you have turned 
that around totally. It is almost like a new 
form of ‘racing’ for you... 

It is definitely a lot different over here. The 
schedule back home is very busy. There are 
twelve motocrosses, seventeen supercrosses, 
Nations and Monster Cup; there is a lot more 
racing, so to say, than the guys have in Europe 
and that’s part of the deal. Now I am over here 
I am more relaxed. The team, the other rid¬ 
ers...everything is very different. 

Also a big day-to-day lifestyle switch... 

Yeah and I think that is good. Every day has 
kinda changed. Going from a schedule like I 
had to all of a sudden retiring might be hard 
to cope with or to figure out what to do next. It 
is not like this is a lower level but I took a step 
back from that super-busy schedule and now 
I am just busy. It is one step down on the side 
of the travelling and the obligations and things 
like that. For sure there are a few rounds in 
this series that involve way-longer flights but 
they will be just for one weekend and we used 
to go fourteen straight in supercross I believe. 

It is a lot slower paced. 


Can you talk a bit about that phenomenon of 
winning so much? Does it become something 
so hard to gain but also difficult to give up? 

Does it become routine or an obligation even? 
When you sit down and set out goals you have 
a whole season ahead of you but you set them 
high and then you do your best to achieve that. 
Do I expect to win? Yeah, I don’t do the things 
that I do not to win. In the end you are not 
going to win all the time but it isn’t do-or-die 
for me. It is part of the sport that you win and 
lose. 

Is it a case of just ‘ticking off a box’ when you 
win now rather than that immense satisfac¬ 
tion? 

Yeah, the ‘wow’ factor of winning is definitely 
gone - or it was - we will see if it comes back. 
For me I never set out with this goal of being 
‘the best there has ever been’, you know. I set 
out goals and wanted to get the job done that 
I was supposed to do and do well at it. Each 
time I won - or won a title - it became a little 
bit less satisfying. There are a lot of sacrifices 
involved in doing what we do and to being this 
good at it. There comes a point in time when I 
say ‘do I really want to keep at this level?’ Peo¬ 
ple say “well, you only twenty-six” but soon I’ll 
just be thirty and you’re still here. I think you 
need to be prepping or moving further in front 
so that you don’t just stop and are left wonder¬ 
ing what to do. 

I think Wayne Rainey said in his book some¬ 
thing along the lines that a championship 
became more about relief or fulfilling expecta¬ 
tions... 

Yeah, exactly. I guess it became more about 
‘not’ losing for me. I had pressure to keep go¬ 
ing...and not necessarily for myself. 
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You have such insight into what it takes to 
scale the pinnacle repeatedly of supercross 
and motocross so can you perhaps understand 
why someone like Ken Roczen would split 
from Aldon [Baker, famed trainer and instru¬ 
mental in Villopoto’s rise]? 

That’s a touchy subject. I’ve not been discon¬ 
nected from Aldon but I am disconnected in 
a way that I’m not with him every day. Before 
I was with him literally every single day. I still 
talk and follow the programme and exchange 
feedback; we still do all that. I don’t know 
exactly what went down into that [Roczen’s 
move]. The bottom line is that no matter who 
Aldon has or who the trainer is the athlete has 
to follow - or want to follow - their rules. They 
pay him or them for a reason and you have to 
put trust in them to put a programme together 
that will be the best. I don’t know what went 
sideways there. Like Aldon says he can only 
bring the horse to water, he cannot make him 
drink it. They decided to split ways and I think 
he is pretty wrapped up with Dunge [Ryan 
Dungey] now. That will be a good partnership. 

I don’t want to say that Dunge is a little bit 
like me, cos from the outside it appears that 
he likes training a little bit more than I did. I 
needed somebody there to make me do it back 
in the day, around four years ago when I hired 
Aldon. Now I can follow the plan more than 
what I used to be able to. 

Are you the kind of guy who thinks about his 
racing a lot? 

No...l don’t know if it is a bad thing but I 
haven’t watched any of the GPs on YouTube 
or anything! The tracks can change with the 
weather and it is never the same. I will get 
there and do my stuff and ride the track. I will 
be learning what’s there and go and race. 

Are you aware of the ripple you have made 
not only in motocross but also motorcycle rac¬ 
ing generally? 

You’ve created this swell of interest. 

Yes and no. Yes, in that it has become a big 
deal but ‘no’ I don’t see all of it. The media 
does see way-more because they are tuned 


into all the different lines of communication 
and this-and-that. I also try to stay out of it 
a little bit, you know? Do what I need to do 
and hope it will be enough. It is a big deal for 
both sides. Before the European series only 
largely had European fans and now I’ve come 
from the U.S. the American fans - even if they 
were not one of my fans when I was racing 
there - are now with me because I am not up 
against ‘their guy’. If there was a Dungey fan 
who hated me because I was beating Ryan now 
I’ve moved out and come here so maybe he is 
my fan. I think I have created a lot of interest 
on the U.S. side that is now going to follow the 
European circuit. It is another set of eyes that 
maybe might not have seen it before. 

The irony being that is it a mega international 
brand exercise but that was never the inten¬ 
tion at all... 

Yeah, I never sat down and said ‘I’m going to 
do something that nobody has done’ or no¬ 
body at my calibre has done. Nothing like that 
or along those lines. 

You bonded with Casey Stoner last year. He 
mentioned that you both had things in com¬ 
mon... 

I had never met Casey before. It was at the 
Dallas Supercross last year. We got talking and 
he watched the race, which I won that night. 
Ben Spies is from that area so we went and 
hung out with him for a little bit. As Casey was 
still in the U.S he came to the next round and 
we kept in touch. There were a lot of simi¬ 
larities; maybe not to the same magnitude in 
some areas but there was a lot in the ways we 
grew up and the way our Dads were. It was 
good to be able to talk to somebody like him. 

I guess I felt like I was in his shoes a little and 
kinda where he was when he decided what he 
was going to do. I was able to pick his brain. I 
think he is just a hair older than I am. It was 
good and he actually ended up spending the 
whole month with us. His wife came over and 
Ally as well. It was good. I look forward to see¬ 
ing him again and my and my wife plan to get 
down to Australia as well. 





* 



Is it one of those friendships where you ‘talk 
shop’ much? Or you don’t chat bikes at all? 

Like you he is famed for what he can do on two 
wheels... 


Erm...l think you can to a certain extent. A 
MotoGP bike is so much more connected to 
the ground. On a motocross bike the ground is 
always changing and there is a lot of other stuff 
coming into play. As for the concept of riding 
a dirt bike with the line selection and what you 
think as a rider and how you want your bike set 
up versus somebody else’s...the way he has his 
MotoGP bike...you could say we ride kinda simi¬ 
lar and we want similar things on two different 
bikes. 


Is the Villopoto story really that close to being 
over? You’ll be asked this question a hundred 
times in the coming months so here’s an early 
attempt...what is your over-riding emotion? 

Yeah...it’s over. I cannot sit here and say I’ve 
signed on the dotted line that it is finished but 
it’s pretty much there. This is definitely a big 
change in pace, coming over here, but it still 
isn’t easy. I have to move across the world and 
get set-up over but because it is new and dif¬ 
ferent it gives me that extra push to finish my 
career. It is what I kinda needed. To go through 
another whole season of what I have been doing 
my whole life I would have been even more mis¬ 
erable! This [MXGP] is hard, but hard in a dif¬ 
ferent way. It is new and shiny at this point. Will 
I go again? Honestly I don’t see it happening, 
partly because I want to move on and do other 
things with my life and not have any boundaries. 
Not any of the ‘you can’t do this because you 
need to be there’ and all the obligations, train¬ 
ing. Things are always cut short and I feel like 
I had that even as a kid; it was like ‘we cant go 
there because you have to race’ or ‘your dad 
said we’re going riding today’ it was always cut 
short, which was fine but I’m ready to set time 
lines for myself and not have any rules or people 
telling me this or that. I am going to have that in 
different areas but not in this one. 
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C asey Stoner has almost been a man of 
leisure for two years. The Australian part- 
times as an official HRC tester and had dab¬ 
bled with car racing to drip feed the adrena¬ 
line. As one of the most naturally talented 
motorcycle racers of his generation and a will 
to steadfastly follow his beliefs and views, 
Casey’s opinion on anything connected to Mo- 
toGP will always carry relevance. 


What’s the story with the fishing? 

I went fishing with someone at Phillip Island 
years ago and without realising I went into 
Paul Worsteling’s shop - and he is a celebrity 
in that world. One of his employees knew who 
I was and got us in touch. I went fishing with 
him in 2010 and from that point on we have 
been very good friends. He’s got the number 
one show here in Australia and I should have 
been on it a lot more than I actually have, we 
had a couple of shows fall through and we 
didn’t catch anything so they didn’t air! It is 
something I want to do and I get to travel to 
lots of different places. Most of it is paid for 
through travel agencies being associated. I get 
to catch fish, be with one of my friends and 
have a blast. It is something I’m getting into. I 
don’t enjoy being on TV that much though. 


On this occasion and thanks to a thirty min¬ 
ute Skype call to Australia we wanted to ask 
him about Marc Marquez’s elevation of the 
technique of MotoGP (could he beat him?), his 
testing role, his views on friend Ryan Villopoto 
joining MXGP and his appearances on Fishing 
TV programmes... 


Are you any good at it? 

I wouldn’t say I’m at a very high level. I know 
enough about it and when it comes to new 
fishing I am happy to watch and learn and I 
pick it up quite quickly. I wouldn’t say I’m a 
rookie, and I can keep up with most people. 

I’ve been taught by some of the best around. I 
support a good friend of mine over in America 
fishing the Bass series so I have been taught 
by some special people and it brings my level 
up I suppose. People think it is just about 
throwing a line into the water but there is so 
much more to it. 

Was it something you did to get away from the 
hustle and bustle of racing? 

I was fishing before I could ride a motorbike 
so it has been something that I’ve done a long 



time. Not with the same amount of success 
and in the early days it was just the simple 
hook, sinker, worm on the end and it pro¬ 
gressed from there. Anything in the ‘outdoors’ 
I’ve been into. 

Talking about bikes...do you think people ap¬ 
preciate you more now as a rider because you 
are no longer around in the paddock? 

I think so. Especially because now it is a few 
years after [he retired] and people are realis¬ 
ing that I am not going to be there. I still get a 
lot of appreciation from Honda because they 
get a lot of decent data from me especially as 
nobody else can really push a bike close to the 
other guys. They are very happy with what we 
are doing. It did seem that people took me for 
granted a little bit - or my word. They didn’t 
believe I’m straight-shooter than I am. When I 


said I was retiring people tended to comment: 
“it’s a ploy to get more money” or something 
for attention. They were looking for that sec¬ 
ond ‘thing’ or that excuse...whereas quite a 
few now see that I was straight down the line 
and what I said in the past was true or what I 
meant. I think I am getting more respect now 
that what I previously had in my career. 

It is also been said that you elevated the level 
of MotoGP...the same comments are now di¬ 
rected at Marc Marquez and what he is doing. 
What is your take on that? Has his technique 
raised the bar? 

In the beginning everyone said I was over- 
aggressive, hard on the bike, hard on the tyres 
and this-and-that. It was only because I al¬ 
lowed the bike to move. A lot of other riders 
don’t want it to move. I didn’t have a problem 



and Marc has taken what I had and gone a 
little bit further with it. I came from dirt-track 
and where the bike is always moving around 
underneath you and that’s why I was better on 
a bigger bike than in the smaller categories. 
Marc is the same. He is doing a lot of dirt-track 
and is coming from a different perspective 
than most other Europeans. Dirt-track didn’t 
even exist in Europe and now they are having 
races and people are turning to it. There have 
been other dirt-trackers who have come over 
and been successful. The way the bike was 
moving for me people maybe thought ‘dirt- 
track is not so bad’ and being silky smooth 
doesn’t always mean been lightening fast. 

There has been a bit of a fuss in the press 
last year about Valentino adjusting his style to 
match Marquez and co in MotoGP. Where you 
ever in the same position where you had to 
evolve or progress? 

I think that was my strength to be honest. In 
that I never just sat on what I thought I knew 
and went “OK, the bike needs to change or be 
adapted to me”. I think that was a difference 
over other riders because I just adapted to 
what I had. I think that was a big part of why I 
was successful with Ducati; we could adapt to 
what we had in front of us. We made massive 
set-up changes where others would do a few 
laps and not like it but we were able to make it 
work. There would be times when we were not 
that happy in practice but in the race I’d give 
the most effort possible and that’s what Marc 
is very good at as well. When race day comes 
around he does not worry too much about 
what he has got and just rides to his best. I 
think too many people out there try to be the 
genius in development. They like to talk so 
much about development-this, development- 
that but it is all just bull-crap. You do what you 
can with development and you give the best in¬ 
formation that you can and then the engineers 
and the factories go away to create something 
that you then test, see what you like, what you 
don’t like and what works on part of a corner. 

I think the biggest thing is looking at yourself 
and working around a situation. If you look at 
anything then there is always a weak point, so 


find it and then look at the strengths and use 
them. 

Can you give some insight on the mental side 
of it? The ability to find that extra little bit to 
be able to beat someone like Marc? 

I think speed-wise I wouldn’t have a problem. 
Marc is incredibly consistent week-in, week- 
out but Jorge, Dani, Valentino...they have all 
proved that he is beatable. For a champion¬ 
ship...? I don’t know. Each championship is 
different and there are injuries to take into 
account. I wouldn’t be worried about speed. I 
think too many riders over-analyse things. It 
is about who you have to deal with on the day. 
You’ve got to worry about getting your bike off 
the line first and then deal with what’s thrown 
at you. You cannot predict it. I think without a 
doubt I would still be fast enough to win. But 
every race? The competition level is extremely 
high right now. 

Just a question about the testing...now you 
are not in that competitive environment are 
you finding the small pleasure of riding a 
motorcycle fast again? Or was the racing the 
main ‘juice’? 

Quite honestly it feels like a job! There is not 
a lot of fun to it and we don’t get to set up the 
bike where I am really happy with it and it is 
turning like I want to and find the grip that I 
want. At the last test we came down half a mil¬ 
limetre of pre-load in the rear and that was it! 

It was the only set-up change we made to any 
of the bikes in the whole three days session 
and that was in the first ten minutes! We just 
dropped the bike that little smidge and found 
that it was not great but it was rideable. The 
track was dirty, filthy and we had to spend two 
days cleaning it to the point where it was ac¬ 
ceptable. So it wasn’t a heck of a lot of fun and 
I couldn’t make the bike do what I wanted but 
it was enough to give back data and do a lot 
of comparisons. It was pointless trying to do 
a perfect set-up for each bike because you’d 
spend time doing it that they [HRC] didn’t 
have. I still appreciate the fact that I can ride 
around on these things when nobody else can. 


















"THERE ARE TIMES WHEN I LOOK BACK AND THINK 7 
COULD HAVE DONE THAT BETTER...' BUT I HAVE ZERO 
'WANT' TO GO BACK TO THAT CHAMPIONSHIP. THE BIKES 
ARE NOT AS ENJOYABLE TO RIDE AS THEY USED TO BE...I 
REALLY JUST WANT TO RIDE A RAW BIKE AGAIN." 





How often do you get on the dirt now? 

Last year I was getting out on the motocross 
bike a fair bit. Once a week was a guarantee 
but then we started struggling for rain up in 
this area and they couldn’t water the tracks as 
much as I’d like. They started getting too hard 
for my liking and coming off would have surely 
meant an injury. I haven’t been out for maybe 
five months now and we haven’t been home for 
a lot of that but that should change and it has 
been raining for a while so the tracks should 
be in good nick. 

250 or 450? 

Always a 450. I cannot stand a 250...not 
enough grunt there for me. 

Talk a bit about Ryan Villopoto because you 
guys struck up a friendship quite quickly. 

What did you think about seeing supercross 
up close? 

Being in motorsport I always had an idea 
of how difficult it is. I’m one of those peo¬ 
ple who can respect other athletes at what 
they do whether they are fantastic or slightly 
less. I know what it takes to reach the top or 
how hard these sports are. People can make 
judgements very easily. Before I went to the 
supercross I knew what I’d see and it filled 
my expectations. What was very different was 
the format in which they go racing. They have 
such short practice sessions and have to listen 
to people giving on opinions on where they 
should try this-and-that, up, on, off, in this line 
or that one, doubling, or double-single triple; 
all those sorts of things. There is so little time 
to make changes in between practices and I 
didn’t expect that. When you watch on TV and 
there is the qualification heat and then the 
Main Event it looks like they have been out on 
that track for a day or two. They have to learn 
it quickly and I don’t think people realise or 
appreciate how difficult that is and hit your 
marks every lap. And they are not on a prac¬ 
tice track that they’ve done a million laps at 
home. They are different and difficult so my 
level of respect went up hugely after that. 


Meeting and talking with Ryan did you find a 
kindred spirit? Someone with the same level 
of feeling on the motorcycle as you...? 

I think he is above and beyond me! Ryan Villo¬ 
poto.. .I actually got a video from Chris [Hillard, 
business manager and friend and former 
Alpinestars Athlete Manager] that was playing 
in the Alpinestars hospitality early in '06 - I 
think - and I gave it back the next day and said 
“who the heck is the kid on the Kawasaki’’ and 
he said he was Ryan Villopoto and was going 
into the Lites [250MX] for his first season and 
since then I’ve been a massive fan. I’ve seen 
heaps of kids ride and be fast but the way he 
did it...he was just looking so good on a little 
80. So since 2006 I’ve followed his career and 
watched him come through and dominate and 
also fail and it was hard to watch supercross 
sometimes when he wasn’t racing! When I got 
to meet him - which was through Aldon Baker 
[famed trainer] - we immediately hit it off. We 
spoke for about half an hour, went on the track 
walk then I saw a few other people in the pad- 
dock. Then we hung out a bit more that night 
and found out that we have a lot in common 
and got along like a house on fire. He invited 
me to the next races, which I wasn’t planning 
on doing, and I went to another three and he 
won every one. It was a good time to be there. 

Is there part of you that fancied giving it a go? 
Not the race obviously, but some laps on a 
track like that? 

Nope. I have no desire to do supercross at all. 
I’d go and motocross with him as long as there 
no are bloody fifth gear doubles or flat out 
second gear doubles that you have to hit per¬ 
fectly. I’m not really interested in the big jumps 
but if it is a nice natural terrain then I’d love 
to get out there but you can keep those jumps 
in supercross! I think the ‘old school’ tracks in 
supercross are better. Nowadays you come out 
of a corner and it is jump-jump-jump, corner, 
jump-jump, jump. It is ridiculous. The jumps 
are crap and they cannot land on the down 
ramp properly, they are all coming up 50-50 
on the landings. They are not nice tracks to 


watch any more and they have become tighter 
and tighter as well. I was watching the other 
night and it is getting silly. There is no space 
to do anything and it is becoming all one line 
and nobody has any room for passes. If the 
tracks were wider, a little bit more technical 
and faster....at the moment they don’t lead to 
passes. 

What’s your opinion then on how Ryan will do 
in MXGP this year? 

I kinda have to be careful with these opinions 
because honestly I think Ryan is untouchable. 
I’m not sure if I have seen a talent like him in 
any sport; what he can do with a bike is phe¬ 
nomenal. At the same time Tony Cairoli has 
been really successful but I kinda feel it has 
come at the demise of his competitors also; 
he hasn’t beaten them downright like Ryan 
has. Cairoli could be fifth in moto one and win 
moto two but if Ryan lost a race then it was a 
bad day. He dominates and if he didn’t then it 
was because he was held-up or got a bad start, 
otherwise he just ruins everyone. The only 
thing I can see being a bit difficult for Ryan 
is when these tracks get muddy and when 
Europeans tend to not ride the track but the 
ruts. That might be a little different for him. 
Whereas he usually likes to be loose and free 
he is going to have to get up on the pegs and 
get through the ruts. But knowing him and his 
talent I can only see him going well if he keeps 


injury-free. I can see him being very successful 
this year. 

Lastly, coining back to road racing, has there 
ever been a moment of weakness? A time 
when you saw a race or a battle on the TV 
and thought ‘I fancy a bit of that...’? 

No... 

Not one ounce of desire to get in there again? 

Nothing! There are times when I look back 
and think 1 could have done that better...’ but 
then you could have done it worse. Saying that 
I don’t have any ‘want’ to go and do it...[I’m] 
just thinking about what I might have done 
differently. I have zero ‘want’ to go back to that 
championship. The bikes are not as enjoy¬ 
able to ride as they used to be because of the 
electronics and the things they have on them 
now. When Valentino was complaining back in 
the day they had nothing...very little. Nowa¬ 
days you cannot step the bike out sideways, 
it is hard work. Everything wants to be kept in 
line and in this little container that you are not 
allowed to step outside. If you want to then the 
engineers go ‘no, no there is too much spin...’ 
or whatever. Crap. I really just want to ride a 
raw bike again and I have been really enjoying 
my enduro riding and motocross and getting 
out there and ripping it for real. Being on real 
bikes is my thing. 
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DIME ■ FEBRUARY 28th ■ Rnd 9 of 1 

450SX winner: Ryan Dungey, KTM 
250SX East winner: Marvin Musquin, KTM 


DUNGEY GETS GOING AGAIN TO NOTCH WIN 
NUMBER THREE FOR 2015 AND NOW HAS A ONE 
RACE BUFFER IN THE POINTS. MORE ANGUISH 
FOR KEN ROCZEN IN ATLANTA WHILE THE 
HONDAS CONTINUE TO GIVE CHASE... 


By Steve Matthes 
Photos by Simon Cudby 
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ine rounds down in the 2015 Monster 
Energy Supercross series and at this point 
we’ve got exactly what we didn’t think we’d 
have when the season started. What’s that you 
ask? A runaway, that’s what we’ve got. Red Bull 
KTM’s Ryan Dungey has answered the question 
of #Who’snext by building a 30-point lead in 
the series and we’re just halfway. And oh yeah, 
they give you 25 points for a win which means 
Dungey could not even show up for a race and 
STILL be ahead. 

Ryan’s done it his usual fashion, not with blind¬ 
ing speed and a bunch of triumphs but by not 
making any mistakes week to week. Dungey’s 
won three out of the last five races by getting 
a good start and just taking off. Some others 
have been faster in terms of raw speed but the 
precision of his riding hasn’t been duplicated 
by any of his competitors. Often a Dungey win 
looks effortless and maybe that’s part of the 
problem. He’s so in himself and doesn’t push it 
that we think it’s easy. Trust us, it’s not. Perfect 
example was in Atlanta 1 where he was one of 
the only riders (to this reporter’s knowledge) 
to not jump the quad after a set of whoops. 

The exact same jump that may have done Ken 
Roczen-in when he crashed in practice. 

Dungey trailed Chad Reed by a few seconds 
and surely saw him jump it but he never 
busted it out, didn’t appear to care and almost 
caught Reed at the end. He took his second 
place (he’s been on the podium every race but 
the very first one) and moved on to the second 
Atlanta where he again rode flawless to a win. 

Let’s take a look at the top ten in points at the 
halfway mark and break them down yes? 

-Ryan Dungey: The new KTM factory edition 
450 is by all accounts an amazing bike and 
Dungey’s showing that perhaps Roczen should 
have stuck around to ride it before signing his 
RCH Suzuki deal. On the weight limit (un¬ 
heard of!) and nimble as a 125 (ok that may be 
stretching it a bit) the machine is a nice part 


of why Dungey’s on the verge of his second 
450SX title and getting stronger as the series 
moves on. 

-Trey Canard: A nice comeback from Canard 
this year with two wins and he’s been remark¬ 
ably consistent (aside from the race where 
Chad Reed knocked him down) which is a nice 
change from him. Loving his Honda with the 
KYB suspension on it, Canard’s got to work on 
his starts a bit to grab some more wins. 

-Ken Roczen: We have so much to say about 
Kenny, we devoted a whole blog to him on the 
next page. 

-Eli Tomac: Tomac’s got that raw speed, he’s 
gotten fastest qualifier and won more than his 
share of heat races to prove that, but he’s still 
somewhat mistake-prone out there. His starts 
have been better but they haven’t been as 
good as the other race winners. He’ll get it; it’s 
just going to take another year. 

-Jason Anderson: The rookie’s been very solid, 
he hasn’t backed up his impressive podium at 
the first race but until last Saturday, he’s been 
in the top ten every single race. That’s great 
and Jason’s been a nice surprise out there on 
the Husqvarna. 

-Chad Reed: Reed’s had a very interesting 
year. Give him some points from his black flag 
race and he’d be fourth or fifth in the points. 
But if if’s and buts were candy and nuts right? 
Chad’s got a race win but he’s had some poor 
races as well and he’s gotten involved with 
Tomac on a week-to-week knock’em down 
tournament. As we said, it’s been interesting 
for the 22 this year and look for him to get 
another win or two before it’s all said and done 
with. 

-Cole Seely: Seely’s got a podium, he’s won a 
couple of heat races and there isn’t anything 
on any track this year that he hasn’t jumped. 
He’s a technical rider that is learning the ropes 
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and he’s had more of a typical 450SX rookie 
season where sometimes things go sideways. 
Which makes Anderson’s season shine that 
much more. 

-Blake Baggett: Blake’s been a nice surprise 
for the Yoshimura Suzuki team. Thrust into the 
limelight when James Stewart was suspended 
for a year, Baggett’s not been flashy but he’s 
been solid. For some reason the diminutive 
Baggett has crashed less on the bigger bike 
than he did on the small bike. The results have 
been solid and a podium is right there for him 
with a few breaks. 

-Andrew Short: The veteran often gets over¬ 
looked week-to-week and even with a big crash 
at Anaheim 2 and some small injuries from 
that, Short’s in the top ten with some nice 
rides. KTM factory team absolutely loves him 
and his testing, Short’s the only orange rider 
running the WP air fork and shock and he’s a 
fan favorite. 

-Broc Tickle: Tickle’s career was in jeopardy 
with his bad back injury suffered last year but 
he’s back with RCH Suzuki and showing that 
he’s maybe better than ever. Tickle crashed 
out of Oakland and missed one more race with 
a back problem so that makes it even more 
impressive he’s able to stay in the top ten 
ahead of riders like Davi Millsaps, Jake Weimer 
and Josh Grant. A nice guy that’s a solid rider, 
Tickle’s been great. 


*** 


With three rounds down in the 250SX series it’s 
Red Bull KTM’s Marvin Musquin with two wins 
and a second to hold the red plate. Musquin 
has been the class of the series so far in terms 
of heat races, qualifiers and well, main events. 
At the second round at Atlanta 1 he was off his 
game a bit with some crashes and ragged laps 
and still took home a runner-up position. Mus- 
quin’s an effortless racer and should secure the 
title in this series if no disaster strikes. Super¬ 
cross is something that the Frenchman is very, 
very good at. 


The defending champion Justin Bogle of the 
GEICO Plonda team has gone 2-3-3 in the first 
three rounds and according to his team man¬ 
ager Mike Larocco, his fitness isn’t quite where 
it needs to be after another surgery to fix an 
old injury a little while ago. Bogle’s not a great 
qualifier so you can’t go off that but like Mus¬ 
quin, he’s a veteran and will be there for podi- 
ums and wins the rest of the way. 

Jeremy Martin admitted that after two years 
of not qualifying for the opening round at Dal¬ 
las, his nerves did get to him a bit at the first 
round. Well Martin got through that first race 
great (4th) and then captured the win at Atlanta 
1 with a nice come-from-behind ride. The reign¬ 
ing 250MX champion, Martin’s improved his 
supercross skills in the off-season and he, along 
with Bogle and Musquin should hog most of the 
wins and podiums along the way. 

Monster Pro Circuit’s struggles continue this 
year through three rounds as Joey Savatgy has 
been fast but can’t seem to stick a start and 
Swiss invader Arnaud Tonus has been decent 
but his fitness doesn’t seem to be there as of 
now. Privateer Matt Lemoine has been very fast 
through three rounds and Motoconcepts Vince 
Friese continues to impress out there 
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After a dismal Atlanta 1 Eli Tomac 
celebrated his fourth podium fin¬ 
ish of the season with a second 
attempt at the Georgia Dome 
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GERMAN HALTED... 

By Steve Matthes 


I n accumulating a World Title, a 250SX title 
and a 450MX title, Ken Roczen’s not been a 
rider who makes many mistakes. Roczen’s got 
the perfect blend of style and speed and he’s 
shown throughout his career that unlike some 
of his rivals (ahem Trey Canard and Eli Tomac) 
he’s got a sense of staying within himself. 

And to start off 2015, on his new RCH Suzuki 
team it seemed that Roczen was just going to 
continue on to new heights with two wins in the 
first three races (and a second in the other one). 
Kenny Roczen’s the future of the sport here in 
America but with nine rounds down in the 2015 
Monster Energy Supercross Series, the future 
king might just have to wait another year. 

Since that second win at round three we’ve seen 
Roczen make some very uncharacteristic er¬ 
rors starting with trying to triple in Oakland and 
coming up short; big time. That race was a dis¬ 
aster for Kenny and it was odd to see him make 
the pass on Chad Reed for second in that main 
event and then go for the triple. With Andrew 
Short leading, there’s no doubt that after pass¬ 
ing Reed, Roczen would have caught the veteran 
Short and gone on to win. 

But his sore wrist and beat up face held him 
back to a 15th and through the next few races 
he got a couple of seconds and was within 
striking distance of points leader Ryan Dungey. 


There was nothing to worry about; Oakland was 
just a lapse in judgment right? 

Well, no actually. Smash-cut to Atlanta 1 and 
Roczen made another huge gaff trying to quad 
a section after some whoops that three or four 
other riders were also doing. Roczen seat- 
bounced the section (which led to a few of his 
competitors to wonder why he would attempt 
to jump it that way) and it immediately pitched 
him forward. He survived the endo (barely) 
but he stayed out of control and slid into the 
stadium wall. It was an ugly crash on a jump 
that was big but again, Roczen’s got more than 
enough skill to clear something like this so it 
was strange to see #94 flying through the air. 
Roczen stayed down for a long time before get¬ 
ting a ride off by the medics. 

Kenny skipped the opening ceremonies that 
night but came out game for the night show. 

He was bruised, but not battered was the word 
from the team. This status changed quickly 
when in the opening laps of the 450SX main 
event, just twenty feet or so before the scene of 
the practice crash crime Roczen sent it again in 
the whoops in yet another ‘big one’. A beat-up 
bike and assuming a beat-up body held Kenny 
to an 18th and now, it was serious. His ex-team- 
mate Ryan Dungey finished second in the race 
and had more than a main event lead on Kenny 
in the points. 




This past weekend at the second Atlanta, with 
a foot or ankle that had some damage (an MRI 
was done and showed nothing drastic), Roczen 
may have seen his season come to an end. Rid¬ 
ing the third practice Roczen did just two laps 
before tweaking his foot/ankle again and he 
rode straight back to the mechanic’s area. From 
there he threw his jacket on and left the sta¬ 
dium. It wasn’t good, let’s put it that way. 

Roczen came out game in the heat and raced to 
a 4th place finish, which for him was definitely 
not his usual pace. In the main event he gated 
poorly, worked his way up to sixth and then 
started falling back. In the end he salvaged an 
8th place finish but he really was a shell of his 
former self. The foot/ankle is without a doubt 
now damaged and holding him back. And to 
make matters worse Dungey won yet again 
and is 43 points ahead of (the now-third place) 
Roczen. 

With a 450SX title that is basically out of reach 
and a 450MX title to defend, Roczen and his 
RCH Suzuki team have to make a decision here 
shortly on what to do. Riding the way he did in 
Atlanta won’t make anyone happy. There’s no 
doubt a decision on some rest and or surgery 
will have to be made shortly. 


Lots of people in the pits like to make the com¬ 
parison to Roczen’s luck turning south shortly 
after breaking away from his trainer Aldon 
Baker but that’s too easy. Yes, Baker has done 
his usual stellar work with Roczen last year but 
he’s not on the bike with Kenny. In my opinion, 
it’s way-too easy to take the low-hanging fruit 
that’s there as if Baker is some sort of magi¬ 
cian. Roczen’s decision to part ways with the 
South African can’t be determined as a good or 
bad move until at least a year from now. But it 
has been weird to see Roczen have three bad 
crashes this year after starting out being so 
dominant. 

So for now Roczen’s rise to the very top of 
450SX racing here in America is on hold. The 
sport once again proving to be difficult to mas¬ 
ter unless you’re name is Jeremy McGrath or 
Chad Reed. Roczen is finding out that some¬ 
times you just have to wait your turn to get to 
the top. It’ll come at some point but for now 
he’ll have to look to for the outdoor series. 



PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE AS STANDARD 

With the KTM 450 SX-F, you’re perfectly equipped for the world’s toughest racing series. 
Supercross performance, high-end components and premium equipment with no compromises. 
Ryan Dungeyand KTM: Premium Power, READY TO RACE. 


450 SX-F 
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M arc Marquez can measure his day job By Adam Wheeler 
in tenths of a second. His life away Photos by HRC 

from the bike is only slightly slower. 

The Catalan is highly in demand and is rapidly 
rising to Valentino Rossi’s level as the world’s 
most recognisable motorcycle racer. Just from 
brief dalliances at races and publicity events it 
is clear to see that Marc is the large cog in the 
‘Marquez machine’, which probably means every 
hour of his day-to-day existence is accounted for. 

For OTOR 100 it was tricky to be in the same 
place at the same time as ‘93’ (we missed both 
his Fanclub and his Oakley launch at Cervera 
due to commitment clashes) so ended up send¬ 
ing him a list of questions on email. In his own 
words then, here is the double World Champ... 


















Everybody talks about how you have pushed 
MotoGP to another level. Did you come into 
the category aware of what you were doing or 
your possibilities on those bigger machines? 

I had respect. When you start you need to 
know everything and take care. 

Can you describe the sensation of a ‘perfect 
corner’ on a MotoGP bike? Is that the main 
buzz of it for you? 

Hahaha, I cannot describe, I can feel [it] on my 
Honda, but not describe. It’s incredible, a lot of 
power in my hands. 

You were very close to people almost using 
the word ‘boring’ for MotoGP in 2014. Was 
there ever a point where you thought ‘come 
on guys, catch me! Let’s play’? 

I understand because I won ten races in a row 
but actually it was not easy. I had amazing bat¬ 
tles with Valentino, Lorenzo and Pedrosa, races 
like Sachsenring where it was a big chaos. I 
think it was fun, not boring. MotoGP is Mo¬ 
toGP. 

In Grand Prix motocross some of the biggest 
names say they have ‘big moments’ almost 
every lap. What is the ratio for you? How often 
are you saving the front with your knee? 

MotoGP is different, you cannot compare. I 
love motocross and I love MotoGP, but the feel¬ 
ings are different. 

Does having a legacy bother you? Do you 
want people to acknowledge ‘Marc Marquez’ 
as one of the best ever? 

This is not important, I am not thinking it. I try 
to enjoy my life; to have a big moments with 
my family, my team, my friends and if we can 
win, much better. 


Is there a time when Grand Prix racing is not 
fun? Can the schedule be a bit crazy at some 
races? 

GP is not fun when you crash, when you are 
injured. You can struggle sometimes, above all 
when [it] rains because nothing is under con¬ 
trol and everything can happen. 

What about projects like the Munich line [per¬ 
sonalised line or trainers/sneakers]? Is there 
much time or energy for more things like this? 

I love it, but I am lucky and I have a team 
works hard to show me all theses lines and I 
am only focussed on racing. I have other spon¬ 
sors like Munich and I am proud with all of 
them. 

At this advanced stage is there still much that 
someone like Emilio [former 125cc champion 
and mentor/manager] can do for you any 
more? 

Emilio is always helping me when I need it. 

The weekend is long and not always [do] you 
have all under control. He helped me a lot in 
125 and Moto2, but also now and it happens as 
well with my brother Alex. 

What about your parents? Have you gone 
beyond the stage where they can understand 
much about your life and your position? 

Yes, they understand. I am lucky because they 
love motorcycles and they are big fans. 

What is Marc Marquez’s favourite place in the 
world? Does he get there much? 

The best place can be Cervera [his home town 
in Catalunya] but my favourite circuit is Aragon 
and Austin. 

The level of attention and ‘spotlight’ you now 
have on your life; is that something you ever 
imagined came with being MotoGP World 
Champion? 

I never imagined this, it’s huge. I am really 
proud, but I couldn’t imagine it. 





Can it be hard to ‘escape’ sometimes? Find 
somewhere where nobody knows you, doesn’t 
stare or want to say hello? 

Not easy, but sometimes I can escape hahaha. 
Many people come [to the] home and wait for 
me. It’s the main one [example of fame]. 

What do most people say to you when they 
first meet you? Do you feel you have to ‘learn’ 
how to cope with being a star and how to deal 
with the public? 

Normally [they] ask if you are Marquez... it 
happens in the airports. I like to talk with 
them, to sign, take pictures, it’s amazing when 
the people recognize your passion, your job. 

Do you get the chance to feel and notice an 
atmosphere around a circuit on raceday? Do 
you think there is much difference around the 
world? 

No, I try to avoid it. On raceday I am always fo¬ 
cussed. There is a lot of difference; you cannot 
compare Spanish races and Asian one. 


Racing, dirt-track, motocross; is there too 
much moto sometimes? 

No, this is my passion and I would like to be 
on the bike every day. I feel free, I enjoy each 
moment. This is my work, but this is much 
more, it’s my life. 

Rossi is racing into his 30s. Stoner stopped 
perhaps too early. Right now - at the begin¬ 
ning of 2015 - how do you see the future? Do 
you love racing that much that you could do 
it as long as Valentino? Or do you have other 
goals to achieve in life? 

I am too young, I can not look the future. It’s 
too far. I would like to help young kids in the 
long-long future. 

You have done it all and won it all by the age 
of 21. If you stop and think about it, is that a 
bit scary? 

I don’t look back; I am already focussed on 
2015. 













By Adam Wheeler 

Photos by JP Acevedo/Motociclismo/Honda 

I was happy and relieved that the old ad¬ 
age of ‘don’t meet your heroes’ proved to 
be wrong when it came to sitting down to 
interview Wayne Gardner. Like thousands of 
youngsters and racing followers around the 
world I was captivated by the Australian’s ef¬ 
forts to win 500cc Grands Prix in the so-called 
Golden Age (now fascinatingly being recreated 
at Jerez on June 19th-21st at the World GP 
Bike Legends). A force of nature on the eye¬ 
catching Rothmans NSR and an affable per¬ 
sonality in front of the cameras, it was easy to 
become a Gardner fan. In a way he represent¬ 
ed everything daring, dangerous and cavalier 
about that era on the track. 

We ran a story on the 55 year old 1987 World 
Champion and his active role in the Legends 
event in OTOR #87 but the second half of an 
hour spent in a coffee bar in the small coastal 


town of Sitges, south of Barcelona, where 
Wayne has lived for several years (and as he 
oversees the paths of his sons Remy - now in 
Moto3 - and Luca) was spent chatting about 
his unforgettable role in that gnarly twilight 
two-stroke period, the differences in the sport 
that his sons now face and some of the more 
standout moments of his career. 

Wayne is a good storyteller and an hour easily 
could have become three trying to soak up the 
details and images that we only used to see on 
a VHS tape or in the early Eurosport days. It 
was like a mini-preview to what fans can enjoy 
at Jerez this summer with the planned Q+A 
forums for the fans at Jerez. Watching him de¬ 
scribe a lap of Phillip Island and recount some 
of the background to his gripping victories 
there at the turn of the final decade of the last 
century was special stuff. 


Tell me a bit more about why you think your 
phase of Grands Prix appealed to so many 
people at the time and still has resonance 
today... 

I think people were drawn to the surprise. They 
would be like ‘oooooo...he stayed on’. They 
[factory 500s] were hard bikes to ride and eve¬ 
rybody knew that. What also made it difficult 
were the tyres in that period - the Michelins. 
They offered unbelievable grip...but no feeling. 
It would be like wraaaaaaap! Bang! Out of the 
seat. They had a low sidewall and the power 
delivery of the 500s was just...[tails off]. The 
suspension as also not as good as it is these 
days as well as electronics. There have been 
improvements but the way we used to ride 
those bikes...I’ll be honest when I retired at the 
end of '92 I came back from fracturing my leg 
and was pushing hard but I was also thinking 
‘I’ve got nothing left’. I had no more. I was on 
the limit and waiting to have a crash. After the 
leg I was worried about getting hurt again. I 
wanted to push the limit but the gap between 
that and the worry was getting bigger, to the 
point where I thought ‘this is madness’. I was 
chasing Rainey one day - Magny Cours I think 
was the track - and I finished second that day. 

I remember looking up going through that 
long right back onto the straight and all the 
people and thinking ‘Jesus, if I highside I am 
going to hit that wall so hard’. I looked at the 
people and all the chicks (!) and thought ‘this 
is crazy’. It was like a turning point. I knew if I 
was thinking like that then it would not be far 
away from me getting out of there. I had to re¬ 
address. 

You’ll be appearing in ‘blue’ and those Roth¬ 
mans Honda colours at Jerez. Are you proud 
of being a one-brand rider in Grand Prix? Was 
there ever a moment when you came close to 
leaving Honda? 


To be honest I regret it. I stuck with Honda 
during the tough times and the good times. 
There were a lot of promises made that were 
never fulfilled after my career. I am proud to 
have stayed with a brand...then again as Kenny 
Roberts keeps telling me if I had ridden for 
him - which he did ask me several times - 
then I would have won four or five more titles 
because the Yamaha would have suited my 
style. I kept turning him down because I was 
being loyal to Honda. In racing now you tend to 
see riders move around a lot like Rossi going 
in and out of Yamaha. I think the days of this 
perceived loyalty to one brand is a fictitious 
picture because if you are a winner, you are 
out there winning and you have an enormous 
fan base then you’ll be picked up. The whole 
scene has changed now. I believe I would have 
won more world titles. The Honda was hard 
to ride. As Kenny says I had the balls to go 
out and win more. I was unlucky in '88 when 
the bike broke at the wrong time. Honda en¬ 
gineered it incorrectly that year and it took 
half a year before we worked it out. I’m not 
complaining about my career and that’s the 
way it is. When I look back now I should have 
changed brands. Maybe I could have dipped in 
and out of Honda. 

It must be a completely different universe now 
for Remy to reach and survive in Grand Prix... 

Vastly different. The Spanish and Italian kids 
coming through...that doesn’t happen by 
magic. It is because they have such good 
programmes in place. There were kids of six 
and seven riding bikes around at the final GP 
in Valencia last year and I thought that was 
unbelievable. They were fast...and good! You 
cannot do that in Australia. There is no state 
legislation in place and the same in America 
and Japan. They don’t have these opportuni¬ 
ties and you need to start the kids so young 



now. Remy has only had four years of road rac¬ 
ing and that’s pretty fast compared to some¬ 
one like Fabio [Quartararo] whose Dad told me 
he’d been doing it since three or four. Fabio is 
extremely good and a big champion coming 
up and Remy is arriving from a different point, 
and it is putting pressure on him. He’s had 
some crashes because he is pushing so hard 
to bridge the gap. There seems to be no other 
way for kids [to make it] than to go to Spain or 
Italy and get in the system. 

But then it costs big bucks... 

Yes and because it is so popular here in Spain 
it is expensive because there is a lot of com¬ 
petition for good rides. In my case I jumped on 
an aeroplane and started hitchhiking around. 

I was sleeping on people’s floors and by the 
time that stage is over you are twenty years 
of age. You cannot do that now. Marquez is 
world champion at twenty! The competition is 
so high. How are the other countries going to 


breed champions? It is something Rainey is 
trying in America now but the only realistic op¬ 
tion is to come here. That’s why we are here. 

Is that another appeal of the World GP Leg¬ 
ends and those characters of the eighties 
because MotoGP can seem like a kids game... 

Maybe. I was a world champion at twenty-sev¬ 
en. The scene has changed and the group has 
become younger. It used to be that you hit your 
peak in your late twenties. Obviously there is 
more longevity in the sport now for these guys. 
It is safer. There is more run-off and better cir¬ 
cuits; which is all fantastic stuff. The bikes are 
easier to ride. Riding a four-stroke compared 
to the 500s? I would say it is 60-70% easier. 

Wow... 

Then you have electronics on top of that. I’m 
not taking anything away from the ability of the 
[current] riders but riding out of the pitlane on 
a four-stroke is like riding out on a road bike 




‘where is it all?’ The traction control used to be 
here [gestures to right wrist]. It has changed a 
lot. They are younger, better and start earlier 
and maybe that is why there is more mystique 
about these Legends. People fall in love with 
the characters. 

Are the riders more athletic now? Is Remy 
training more now than you used to? 

Aw, shit yeah! Big time. He had a gym pro¬ 
gramme at fourteen and if he takes his shirt of 
now at sixteen he is like a rippled ball of mus¬ 
cle. And everybody is doing it. They all have a 
gym programme and ride bikes everyday. We 
never used to ride every day. It is a different 
philosophy. Remy asked me in the middle of 
last year if he could stop school and I said “no, 
you’ve got two more years to go” but he said 
it was unfair because all the other riders he 
was up against were riding every day with dirt 
track, motocross or motard. I looked into it and 
saw that he was right. So I checked the school 
system and deferred his course until January 
and gave him six months to do a programme 


to see if he would improve. He has been into 
it with Dakota [Mamola] who is nineteen and 
a bit older but Remy is mature mentally and 
psychologically and I can see the difference in 
his riding and he was right. We never did that, 
so it was a learning curve for me. There is no 
doubt that GP riders now are better than what 
we were at that age. I did not start riding a mo¬ 
torbike until I was fourteen! I was road racing 
at eighteen...and look at what Remy is doing 
now. We went out on some Suzuki 750s around 
a track recently and I could only just beat him. 

I was just a little bit faster. When we came in I 
said to him ‘you can do this’. I couldn’t believe 
how I could not catch him on some of the fast¬ 
er stuff, and he’s just sixteen. My heart was full 
of pleasure. I asked him how he felt doing that 
speed at sixteen and it said it didn’t bother 
him. I didn’t do that until I was in my twenties. 
Everything has been brought forward by ten 
years it seems and the kids now are so good 
and it all seems to be second nature to them. I 
almost feel angry with myself for holding Remy 
and Luca back from riding earlier. I thought it 




was bullshit to let little kids ride motorbikes... 
but I am wrong and I admit that and I’m trying 
to help both of them as much as possible to 
catch up that gap. 

You can be a world champion now at twenty... 
but you can also be winning Grands Prix at 
thirty-five or a Superbike Champion near your 
forties. Remy could be in for a long career... 

That’s right. It could possibly happen. Look 
at Stoner. He had a long career and his Dad 
was one of those that was pushy. He [Casey] 
was an exceptional talent but got to the point 
where he said “I’ve had enough...l don’t want 
to deal with all that...I’m sick of racing”. So 
I’m conscious of not overdoing it and I never 
push my kids. I’m always trying to hose Remy 
down and say ‘take it easy’. It is about bringing 
the bike home in one piece and getting more 
experience but he has a big heart and wants to 
win. There is a compromise. I think the sport is 
longer for riders now and the technology helps. 
I looked at some crash statistics the other day 
that Dorna sent out and there was nearly a 
thousand crashes in all three classes. I thought 
‘no way! Why is there so many? Is everybody 
pushing harder?’ They have better doctors, 
systems and circuits around but accidents are 
still happening. 

I read somewhere that the 1992 NSR was 
your favourite bike. How so? Didn’t the ’87 
title-winning machine come close? 

No, nowhere near. The ’92 bike was unbe¬ 
lievable because it came with the Big Bang 
engine, which I really liked. At the time Mick 
[Doohan] was not a big fan of it while we were 
testing but it was something new that Honda 
wanted to bring to the table because they knew 
Yamaha had a different firing order and they 
also knew that the Yamaha looked after the 
rear tyre a bit better than our bike. Ours was a 
90 degree firing. So that was something they 
tried and when I first had a go I said that it felt 
slow...but the lap-times were there. I didn’t get 
it. The throttle opening was a lot easier and 
so on. I wanted to persist with it, Mick didn’t 
and Honda were in two minds. Eventually they 
started changing it a little bit and gave it more 
RPM and Mick started liking it more. In the 


end we went in that direction. So I loved the 
engine because it was much easier for riding, 
particularly in the wet. It revved good and the 
Honda had a reputation speed-wise as the best 
but as soon as we changed the firing order the 
top speed wasn’t quite there however the ride- 
ability was. In ’89 we were struggling with the 
chassis again. Honda’s theory was to always 
have the weight down and low and that’s why 
they had that ‘upside down’ concept. They had 
it completely wrong. We found out that they’d 
lowered the swinging arm pivot by 20mm in 
'88 and we realised what was going on. At one 
GP I had my motorhome next to the Suzuki 
tent and during the day they had the door 
open and the bike stripped down. I showed 
some Japanese and they came in and photo¬ 
graphed the bike all day and took it back - I’ve 
told this story before - they blew everything up 
full scale and took the measurements. I asked: 
“what was the difference?” and they said “big 
difference, different theory”. It was like a mo- 
tocross bike, everything was up high. I asked 
them what they were going to do about it and 
they said nothing I replied “no, no, no; we have 
to try this”. So we started chopping and hack¬ 
ing the bike in '89 and lifting it up and it began 
to take-off. For a bike that never turned that 
well, spun-up a lot and stood out sideways it 
started to change enormously. We spent most 
of '89 fixing the chassis and got it pretty good. 
1990 was even better and they kept honing it 
for two years. To then bolt the Big Bang engine 
in it...it was the best bike I’ve ever ridden. It 
stayed like that for some time with minimal 
changes over the next few years. I finished the 
championship and Mick carried on and the 
adjustments were miniscule for his five titles. 
Little pieces here and there. The chassis was 
set from '92 onwards. It was an amazing bike. 

What was the story with Jerry Burgess? He 
seemed integral to the ’87 championship but 
then he faded out of the picture to have so 
much success with Doohan. You eventually 
linked up with Erv Kanemoto... 

Honda came to me and said: “what about this 
Doohan guy. What do you think?” I said I didn’t 
know him but helped put them both in contact 
because they had heard good things. They 



organised a test and they loved what they saw 
and he became my team-mate, which was all 
good. When he turned up Freddie had disap¬ 
peared and they had Erv. Honda said they 
wanted Jerry to go with Doohan and said they 
had other plans for me. I was a bit shocked 
how that happened but I accepted it. Eddie 
[Lawson] then came on the scene and they put 
Erv with him. They put Stuart [Shenton] with 
me. It wasn’t the nicest thing that Honda did 
to me and I wasn’t happy how it turned out but 
I accepted it and moved on. Then of course 
they had big plans for Doohan. Jerry knew the 
Honda very well, especially with all the work 
we had been through like pivot points and 
caster angles and so on. Mick came in at the 
right time when the bike was starting to come 
good. I had some crashes and broke my leg 
and backed out. Doohan went on to win many 
titles and do really well. 

Looking back was the leg break of ’92 more 
frustrating or was the injury at Laguna Seca in 
'89 worse? You had just won the first Austral¬ 
ian GP then... 

’89 was a shock because I actually broke my 
leg before I crashed. My foot hit the curb and 
it twisted around with spiral fracture. I speared 
off into the dirt and couldn’t control it and the 
bike spilled into my leg and made a bit of a 
mess of it. It was my mistake. I got the corner 
wrong through trying to get better drive up 
the hill. Nobody to blame. I was already on 
the limit and trying to push a bit harder. I was 
bitterly disappointed in ’92. I fell off on the 
first lap or two [at a wet Suzuka for the first 
GP of the year] which was not like me but the 
bike was so good and it gave me a lot of confi¬ 
dence. I lost the front but picked it up and kept 
going. I was a bit more wary then and caught 
back up to third place and I thought ‘another 
lap or two and I’ll be on the podium’. I don’t 
know why but I lost the front again. I was go¬ 
ing up Dunlop Hill and I came across, went 
down and my leg hit the gap in [the padding] 
between the Armco. I heard my leg go ‘crack’ 
and I knew the feeling. It sounded like when 


you bang a bag of crisps. I pulled my leg out 
and it was facing the other way. I really was 
not expecting an injury like that again. I think 
that really crushed me and finished my career 
to be honest. If that hadn’t have happened I 
would have had a really good chance of the 
championship that season because that NSR 
was my ultimate bike. I thought Doohan would 
then win it but he also crashed and broke his 
leg. Honda had a series of injuries that year. I 
then went and won at Donington. I left at the 
end of the season as I didn’t want to get hurt... 
but then also craved to go back and that’s why 
I ended up car racing because I was invited for 
a few tests and practices and loved it. It did 
not replace the fulfilment of motorbikes but it 
was better than sitting on the beach and doing 
nothing. Primarily I started car racing to stop 
myself going back, otherwise I would have. 
Even in the tough years of the cars I nearly 
went back to the bikes a few times. You don’t 
know how close I was. You miss the adulation 
and I understand how riders fall into problems 
later in life. I think all riders go through those 
feelings and thoughts. It is almost like you 
have to be involved in some kind of competi¬ 
tion or find some thrill. You just cannot stop it 
the next day. You have to find this gentle land¬ 
ing pad. 

Phillip Island in 1989 was such a memorable 
Grand Prix and also for those remarkable TV 
pictures that first showed what a fast and 
spectacular track it is. Can you just describe 
what it was like at that time and those first 
laps? It must have been pretty special... 

Phillip Island is unique. It is so for its location: 
on a good day it’s great. On a bad day...it’s 
not the best! I love the track layout and if you 
talk to any of the other riders then they also 
love it because it’s fast and flowing. There’s no 
greater thrill to be had than going fast on fast 
corner. That is the thrill of life; that is what it 
is about. You have to have hairpins and slow 
turns obviously but on fast corners the bike 
is moving and sliding and you can feel every¬ 
thing: that is the best, and Phillip Island has 
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a series of those. When I first rode around 
there...that last turn coming onto the straight: 
what an amazing feeling. To get some of those 
sequences right...it is so fast, you nearly don’t 
brake, even on a 500; just down-shifting and 
tipping in. To then get back on the gas - wow 
- it is quick and scary. The times are all in 
those fast corners. You are talking millimetres 
of track and if you get it wrong then you are 
heading out a long way into the Bush! You are 
always looking for the limit of grip and it is the 
ultimate track for riders. I wish more tracks 
were like that. I don’t particular like the tight 
and twisty ones like Le Mans; that first corner 
is pretty scary on a 500. Brno is another fan¬ 
tastic track where you can look for limits. It is 
pretty cool. 

The twenty-four hours after you won there... 
did you ever feel more like a king in the rest 
of your career? It most have been exhausting 
in all senses...and then in 1990 as well... 

Both of them were special events. The first one 
happened because of the interest in my career 
and the title in '87 and the fight in ’88 and 
then Bob Barnard came along with the idea of 
finding a circuit and heard about this dirt track 
course on Phillip Island. He put a plan to the 
Victorian government and...there it was. There 
was enormous pressure to perform because I 
had put in around four months of media work 
prior to that event and I was exhausted by the 
time of the first race and I wondered how I 
was going to deal with it. I had been running 
around the country doing radio, television, 
newspapers and magazines. I felt like the GP 
was there because of my career so I almost 
had ownership of it. I got up on the grid and 
saw all the fans that hard turned out and I 
was very proud of that. The race started and 
Schwantz crashed in front of me. I didn’t think 
I’d be able to catch him before that but then 
I thought 1 have a chance now’. I just missed 
him actually as he highsided. I just pushed on. 
There were a lot of [lead] changes; I started to 
smell a bit of possibility and looked at it all. It 
was an enormous race with Christian [Sarron] 


and [Kevin] Magee there as well. I thought I 
could possibly do it after thinking I wouldn’t 
have the mental capacity and energy. I could 
hear and see the fans and national pride was 
part of it. 

Afterwards it must have been insane. Better 
than winning somewhere like Assen or maybe 
even a championship... 

Oh, absolutely. The first race in Australia...and 
the sport became huge after that. I saw signs 
on the road saying ‘Wayne for Prime Minister’! 
It was probably one of the biggest emotional 
events of my life. Suzuka Eight Hour victories 
were always special but out of Grands Prix I 
would say it was my best and most memo¬ 
rable. Probably the hardest race was actu¬ 
ally back there the following year when I also 
won. I had a fractured wrist and the fairing 
was hanging off. I had twenty-five injections 
in my wrist to try and kill the pain going into 
that event. I had broken it in Czech two weeks 
before and the doctors said I couldn’t race. It 
would be impossible with a broken scaphoid. 

I said: “I gotta race” because I knew there was 
a lot of people coming to watch and I had won 
the previous year. I had a plan to do five laps 
and then pull in...except that the bike was 
working pretty good. I had a problem be¬ 
cause my right hand started going numb and 
I couldn’t feel my fingers or the front brake. 
That was when we had carbon brakes and I 
was getting a bit scared because I didn’t want 
another crash. Mick passed me and was going 
off into the distance. He was about three-four 
seconds ahead and I thought ‘that’s it’...but I 
was typically determined and wondered what 
would happen if I exercised my fingers. I had 
had a couple of big slides and the fairing was 
hanging off and the stewards were thinking of 
black-flagging me because I couldn’t control 
the bike down the straight, it kept wanting 
to go towards the grass. I was exercising my 
fingers by holding the throttle with my palm to 
get the feeling back. I didn’t like the thought 
of Doohan winning; that pissed me off. So I 
kept going and my fingers were getting bet- 


ter. I talked to myself saying: “lets see what 
we can do in the next few laps to pull him in”. 

I tried and it hurt but I kept talking and telling 
myself to deal with the pain after. I was a bit of 
a mess but I had this out-of-body experience 
where I gravitated above and was watching 
myself race. My body went into auto-mode. 

I cannot explain it any better. I was catching 
Doohan and it was like an auto-process. I got 
into the lead and kinda came back to myself 
and went on to win the race. I don’t know how 
I passed Doohan. He claimed I tried to hit him 
but it was just the draft of the fairing hanging 
that pulled his leg off the footpeg and scared 
him. On the podium Rainey said: “how the hell 
did you do that?” Doohan said it wasn’t pos¬ 
sible and all I could say was: “I have no idea”. 

I was watching myself racing and didn’t make 
any mistakes. Still to this today I don’t how it 
happened. It is one of those magical myster¬ 
ies in your career. I heard that it happened to 
Senna and a few others. That was an amazing 
victory because of the drama of it. The next 
day I went back to Sydney. Didier de Radigues 
called me and asked how my wrist was and ex¬ 
plained that he had the same problem and had 
to go and have it checked. He said I should 
have an x-ray. So in between the media stuff 
I went to the hospital to have the check, they 
said it was in a bad way but I said “OK, thanks, 
see ya” but they wouldn’t let me go and said it 
had to be fixed that evening otherwise I’d lose 
the feeling in my wrist. I was in hospital Mon¬ 
day night and they made a bone graft from 
my hip, had it packed and screwed and I woke 
up Tuesday in a sling saying “what happened 
here?!” There was a great hand specialist there 
at the time and I still have his work in there. 
Funnily enough it was the only time I was 
ever opened up. Anyway, [1990] was a great 
memory and an amazing result. Phillip Island 
was good to me and the sport has been good 
to me. 



Finally how do you feel now about your place 
in Grand Prix history? You are a MotoGP Hall 
of Famer but there seems to be more to your 
career than just numbers and stats... 

It is called the ‘golden era’ because of the 
special bikes, special riders at a special time 

- I guess - and Jerez [Bike GP Legends event] 
will be able to recreate some of the history of 
that. It gives me immense satisfaction to have 
looked up to a rider like Randy Mamola, have a 
dream, achieve that and be a part of that era. I 
started with nothing - no money behind me - 
and just worked, worked and worked. I felt like 
quitting many times but never gave up. I hung 
onto that dream. At times I thought it would 
never happen but when I look back now I think: 
‘that was a pretty cool career’. From humble 
beginnings - I was a fitter and turner by trade 

- to success, to living in Monte Carlo is not 
a bad story. The lesson is that with enough 
energy, commitment, passion and enjoyment 
you can do anything in the world...and I keep 
emphasising that to my kids. They are trying 
to make their own stories and I’m not driving 
that. Every time they fall off I’m saying: “you 
wanna retire? You wanna stop?” and they are 
like “No! Shut up and stop asking us that!” I’m 
a doting father and I would love them to stop 
but they are on their mission and by me asking 
those questions it is a reality check for them 
too. However they are in a sport that I know is 
incredible and I just hope they are careful and 
don’t injure themselves because it has been 
one helluva journey. 




MOTEGI, “10 

“First contact between the (then) bitter rivals. 
This is the penultimate lap as they battled for 
the last podium spot. They knocked lumps out 
of each other both arriving after the race in 
the pit lane with large black tyre marks from 
their front Bridgstones. On this occasion Rossi 
won the fight but not the war. I could see 
this happening here a few laps previously as 
Rossi closed in on Lorenzo and took a guess 
it would kick off at this spot. Indeed it did 
and as a far as I know was the only one to get 
this shot. One of the top Spanish publications 
voted it their image of the year.” 





















SACHSENRING, ‘14 

“Rossi closes his visor as he prepares to leave 
pit lane for the grid and just as the first drops 
of rain start to fall. It led to the weirdest start 
ever seen. A few riders remained on the grid 
after the formation lap with the rest of the 
field diving into pit lane for a change of bike 
and tyres and then lining up MX style four 
wide and racing down pit lane to T1 banging 
elbows. No surprises who won that! Marquez!” 
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“Redding trying to get his shoulder down at 
Valencia last year a few laps into FP1. The 
lean angles started getting really crazy in 
2014, perfectly demonstrated here by Scott. 
Post race he even tried to scuff the top of his 
helmet too! A proper head-banger!” 
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“This image was shot overhead at the Castrol 
Omega corner. I was there for Qualifying and 
alone as most of the regular photographers 
are in the pit lane. I noticed a few laps earlier 
sparks were appearing from Rossi’s Dainese 
titanium elbow scraper so was trying to get 
this. On this particular lap I think Vale actu¬ 
ally lost the front and saved the crash with his 
knee and elbow resulting in this sudden show¬ 
er of sparks. I checked his slider the next day 
on the grid for the race and it looked quite 
heavily scuffed where some weight had been 
placed on it.” 











VALENCIA, ‘06 


“Taken moments after Nicky Hayden had won 
his MotoGP title against all the odds and Val¬ 
entino Rossi. Rossi was the firm favourite go¬ 
ing into the race but had qualified badly and 
the pressure was on, resulting in him crashing 
out and giving a lifeline back to Nicky. At this 
moment all of his emotions came flooding out, 
collapsing on the floor, trying to contemplate 
achieving his dream.” 






For publicity opportunities contact us at 
info@ontrackoffroad.com 
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HANKERING... 

By Matthew Roberts 


T he long, dark European winter is almost over 
and for road racing fans the first sunshine of 
the new season finally began to creep into our 
living rooms last weekend. Yes, it was coming out 
of the television screen and yes, it was the middle 
of the night, and yes... as I look out of my kitchen 
window here in northern England it is snowing 
but still... those first two races of sun-drenched 
World Superbike action down at Phillip Island are 
as soul-saving as the first birdcall of spring. 

The news just a couple of days beforehand that 
Troy Bayliss would be making his comeback as 
replacement for the injured Davide Giuliagno on 
the Ducati was further nourishment for the spirit 
and I’m sure readers of a certain age will admit 
to feeling an extra bounce in their step as the 
45-year-old threw back the years and threw his 
leg over the Italian stallion (I know I did). For him 
to go one better and actually win a race, well that 
would be the icing on the cake... Wouldn’t it? 

Bayliss had done it before, of course, not least 
with his 52 World Superbike victories and two ti¬ 
tles but perhaps most especially with his MotoGP 
return as a stand-in for the injured Sete Gibernau 
at Valencia in 2006. Written off as another failed 
Grand Prix convert and sent back to WSBK at the 
end of ‘05, Bayliss devastated the doubters and 
effectively erased three miserable years at rac¬ 
ing’s top table from memory with a stunning tri¬ 
umph from second on the grid. With two current 
national dirt track titles to his name, the physical 
fitness of a young wallaby and his trademark 
tenacity still intact, who could rule out a repeat at 
Phillip Island? 


In fact, as romantic a prospect as that was, the 
reality for anybody with an affection for World 
Superbikes would have been quite the opposite. 
With the advantage of a two-day test earlier in the 
week under their belts, any rider finishing behind 
Bayliss on Sunday better have a good excuse. For 
him to wipe the floor with the competition like he 
did at Valencia almost a decade ago would have 
been frankly embarrassing for the series and far 
from the ideal way to start an otherwise exciting 
season in prospect. 

Thankfully, whilst Bayliss rode superbly to take 
points in race one and hang on to the lead pack 
in race two, the level of the current crop was just 
a little too high even for him. Chaz Davies, in 
particular, will have been relieved to finish not 
just ahead of his temporary team-mate but on 
the podium in both races. At his bogey track and 
now in his second season on board the disoblig¬ 
ing Panigale, the Welshman looks every bit like 
the man most likely to bring the glory days of the 
Bayliss era back to the Ducatisti. 

So, whilst there may not have been the fairytale 
finish some hoped for at Phillip Island, with 
Davies on form, Jonathan Rea victorious on his 
Kawasaki debut, a leaner, meaner Leon Haslam 
looking revitalised on the Aprilia and a young 
Dutchman already making his [Michael Van Der] 
Mark on the Honda in two outstanding races, this 
could still be a vintage year for World Superbikes. 




GRAEME BROWN IS THE GO-TO MASTER OF 
SUPERBIKE IMAGERY. JUST BEFORE READING HIS 
TAKE ON PHILLIP ISLAND AND ROUND 1 OF '15, 
CHECK OUT SOME OF HIS PREFERRED PICS FROM 
TRACKS AROUND THE WORLD 


By Graeme Brown www.geebeeimages.photoshelter.com 
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“The sequence is of James Toseland throwing away a 
tear-off and the first image is of Aaron Slight in 2000 
in Monza. The track is a pain-in-the-arse of a place to 
work but is so unique I always tried to get pictures that 
could only have been from Monza. The flaming exhaust 
of the FPR was always a talking point whereas the Spies 
portrait I like as I shot it on film on a £10 plastic Holga 
camera just to prove I could. The next page is Jon Rea 
testing at Aragon in November...” 
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ISLAND PEOPLE... 

By Graeme Brown www.geebeeimages.photoshelter.com 



A fter what has felt like a really short winter 
break it was back to Phillip Island in Australia 
for the traditional WSBK opener. 

A lot has changed in that brief down time how¬ 
ever. Least of all a change in regulations for 2015 
which has seen most teams use what laps they 
had available between the last race in Qatar at 
the start of November and now, testing and devel¬ 
oping their machines to get the most out of them 
in their new specification. 

There were also some interesting musical chairs 
being played out. The most noticeable being 
World Champion Sylvain Guintoli moving to 
Honda, Jonathan Rea heading to Kawasaki and 
Leon Haslam joining Moto2 refugee Jordi Tor¬ 
res at Aprilia. What was supposed to be a scaled 
down effort by the Italian stable for 2015, run by 
the Red Devils Roma team, has morphed into a 
full factory push for the Championship. Rumour 
has it that both riders had to re-sign their con¬ 
tracts with the factory, having already put pen to 
paper with Red Devils. 

For Aprilia it may be that the realization of the 
size of the task to be competitive in MotoGP has 
dawned. It has to be an easier option to scale up 
the WSBK effort to be competitive rather than 
challenge the might of Honda and Yamaha in the 
premier series. 

Crescent Suzuki on the other hand appear to be 
falling under the direct influence of the factory 
and the MotoGP team. A long time user of Mo- 
TEC engine management components, the WSBK 
team has been ‘encouraged’ to move over to the 
Magnetti Marelli system used by the GP team. It 
is causing some consternation with the engineers 
playing catch up to get the software working 
properly. 


Despite that Alex Lowes was blisteringly fast in 
testing two days before the race weekend. Mys¬ 
teriously he lost that speed when it mattered. 
Speaking to him on the way home he was re¬ 
ally frustrated as he didn’t fully know what went 
wrong. A technical problem with the quickshifter 
ultimately put paid to any chances in race two 
but ninth in race one was not really what he had 
expected at the start of the weekend. 

Elsewhere it was normal service with Aprilia and 
Kawasaki going head to head, but with this year’s 
new boys, Haslam and Rea trading the blows. 

Haslam pretty much snuck in under the radar 
as all pre-season talk was about the battle be¬ 
tween Sykes and Rea. Many saw Chaz Davies as 
the main threat to the green dream team and he 
certainly delivered with two third places making it 
an all-Brit podium. One local was quick to muse 
“I doubt you will be that good at the cricket’’. 

Aprilia new boy Jordi Torres and Michael van der 
Mark on the Honda stood out not just as rook¬ 
ies in the Superbike class. With a fourth and fifth 
place respectively in race one the two youngsters 
showed they should not be discounted for ros¬ 
trums for the rest of the season. However, as 
with a lot of young raw talent they both crashed 
out in race two, van der Mark having led for a 
few laps. The next race takes place at the all-new 
Chang International Circuit in Buriram, Thailand. 
Located a five hour drive from Bangkok getting 
there is certainly going to be interesting. Lets just 
hope that the circuit delivers on the racing front 
as well. 





SPARK 


By Adam Wheeler 

Photos by Sebas Romero/KTM 


KTM are trying to show us the future. It 
is a quiet, low maintenance and impos¬ 
sibly easy way to ride off-road. What’s 
the verdict on the production launch of 
the Freeride E? We went to the summer 
slopes of Saalbach in Austria to find out 
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[ — 1 are trying to show us the future. 

It is a quiet, low maintenance and 
impossibly easy way to ride off-road. What’s 
the verdict on the production launch of the 
Freeride E? We went to the summer slopes of 
Saalbach in Austria to find out... 

By the middle of the afternoon I can feel the 
stress in my left arm. Forget motos and count¬ 
less laps of a track, steering a Freeride E along 
various downhill mountain bike trails and 
substituting right-foot-for-left-hand rear brak¬ 
ing action is becoming arduous. It is a little bit 
of a culture shock but generally being on this 
‘whizzing’ technology is tremendous fun. The 
diminutive motorcycle is like a cross between 
a narrow two-stroke and a heavy all-purpose 
bicycle but still with enough zip and speed to 
get you into trouble. 

Saalbach is an apt setting for KTM’s fanfare 
around the Freeride E; a project of electric 
mobility that is almost ten years in the mak¬ 
ing and something that the Austrians are 
taking very seriously. “KTM is performing well 
thanks to a clear business plan. It seems like 
we are this firework and like a mad rush on 
fast-forward but there is a big plan behind this 
and it is paying off now in the market,” says 
PR Manager Thomas Kuttruf. “It is KTM’s per¬ 
spective to come up with solutions to be able 
to keep this positive position [in the off-road 
market]. Off-road conditions are getting worse 
and we need to fight against it and create a 
demand for many years.” The ski slopes are 
only recognisable thanks to the lifts and the 
steepness of the gradients. The many hotels 
in the ravine base offer exclusivity and plenty 
of off-piste relaxation. The green and wonder¬ 
fully picturesque area is brim with walkers and 
cyclists; essentially a renowned winter resort 
trying to thrive in blue skies and twenty degree 
temperatures in the middle of September. 

Austria - and this location in particular - serves 
a shrewd purpose. The difficulty in transport¬ 
ing products and technology of this nature 


means that the Freeride is essentially a Euro¬ 
centric motorcycle for the time being, so no 
global emphasis and the media invited across 
the four-day launch are largely orientated on 
press titles and sources from this continent. 
Saalbach is also a showcase environment. The 
agility of the motorcycle can be felt over the 
rocks of the mountain climbs, the bumps of 
the green downhills and the many mountain- 
bike routes. The presence of trekkers and 
seekers of mountain solace are not disturbed 
by the gaggles of humming Freerides that file 
past; the lack of disturbance through reduced 
noise and emissions one of the strongest call¬ 
ing cards for the Freeride E and e-mobility. 

WHY ELECTRIC? 

“For KTM the split between off-road and street 
is now almost 50-50 and huge growth has 
been followed by technical innovation. Eve¬ 
rything that has been gained has gone into 
the back door for re-investment,” explains 
Kuttruf, offering some background on KTM’s 
determined push with electric vehicles. The 
motivation for the company has already been 
illustrated (off-road is not getting any easier) 
but there is no denying the ramifications that 
electric riding could have for the motorcycling 
industry in general and KTM are entering hard 
and fast with their off-road roots. “Imagine 
the potential for new customers and clients 
and the use of motorcycles for everyone; the 
chance to ‘open the gate’ and talk about mo¬ 
torbikes to people who have never been intro¬ 
duced to them. The long-term task is getting 
bikes back into urban places and spaces.” 

The Freeride concept has been around for 
almost three years now for KTM and hoists 
the idea that off-roading can be a playful lei¬ 
sure pursuit as much as it is about barrelling 
around forests with the latest tricked-out Endu- 
ro kit. The addition of e-mobility to the cannon 
extends the philosophy behind ‘Freeriding’ and 
the chance to go anywhere and do anything. 




It has been a long road for KTM to take their 
first experimentations with electric motors and 
turn it into something that forms such a dis¬ 
tinct and exciting part of their increasing mo¬ 
torcycle line-up, as Project Manager Joachim 
Sauer explains: “In 2007 we made use of an 
Austrian research fund for innovative products 
because it was a clear logical step for KTM 
[to look towards electric power]. We had the 
support but no experience. We made contact 
with a company in Vienna who were experts in 
electrical drive train and gave them a 250EXC 
chassis. After a few months we had our first 
rolling prototype and from that stage we de¬ 
cided to go on. The project stopped during the 
initial years of the financial crisis [when KTM 
were forced to scale back their racing activities 
and reduce their workforce] but shortly after 
we decided to create a new family of prod¬ 
ucts: the ‘Freeride’ and pushed for e-mobility. 
We created the 250 and 350 two-strokes first, 
based on existing motors, and reached a sat¬ 
isfactory stage in 2012 with the electric engine 


up until now, in 2014, where we are ready for 
the e-concept. It took seven years to come up 
with a state of the art project in e-mobility.” 

Kuttruf adds that KTM’s purple patch in sales 
over the past two years is something that has 
helped the Freeride E reach dealership floors. 
“A few years ago it would have been impos¬ 
sible to run this project,” he says. “We needed 
to be successful and profitable. 2014 was the 
best ever - beyond our dreams - with a 28% 
increase in sales. We are still a relatively small 
set-up but we are thinking and acting globally.” 

Sauer: “It was clear in 2010 that we would 
reach serial production [with the Freeride-E]. 
We built up a team and the only question mark 
would be ‘when’ we could introduce the first 
model into the market.” 

“Within the last twenty-four months the ham¬ 
mer was pretty close for us to finish,” carries 
on the former Enduro rider. “It was clear that 









we could only get into the market once the 
product was 100% ready. We started with a 
field test in 2012 and this means it is now the 
third year that we are out there and that we 
really took the accumulation of feedback and 
experience seriously.” 

“The Board were patient but we knew the tech¬ 
nology needed to be totally set,” he says. “The 
stress was not so much with the product itself 
but more on the structure around it. It is a big 
challenge to deal with high wattage batteries. 
Just to get them transported is a big thing 
and then what happens afterwards? There are 
not many companies recycling batteries like 
that. These items and issues need to be ready 
once you go into production. Shipping the bike 


overseas is also a critical subject. It is not yet 
foreseen for major overseas sales because we 
are still finding a solution for the shipment.” 

This clearly hasn’t been a case of designing, 
testing and manufacturing a motorcycle in a 
traditional sense. KTM staff at the launch take 
pains to point out a full re-education of the 
way dealers and suppliers sell and work on the 
Freeride E is necessary. The whole package of 
how people learn and use the product is also 
a requisite. It is not just about making a new 
bike but creating a new ‘movement’. “We had 
to think of the whole scene around the Fre¬ 
eride E and it lead to us making an amazing 
microsite: www.ktmfreeride-e.com. We need to 
take care of the customers and commuters by 
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taking a ‘360 degree’ approach so it is multi 
language, full of information on the product 
and use. It is basically a hub of e-mobility for 
KTM.” 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Dustproof and waterproof thanks to the seal¬ 
ing system KTM claim the single transmis¬ 
sion magnetic synchronous motor (assembled 
in Munderfing at the engine plant) is almost 
wear and maintenance free. This is one of the 
crux issues of KTM’s belief in this project and 
direction. “From 300 people in R&D more 
than 20 have been focussed on e-mobility. It 
has been a big investment - millions of Eu¬ 
ros - but there is zero upkeep,” says Sauer. “It 
costs 0.80 of a euro to charge the battery. No 
engine maintenance, just a 150ml oil top-up 
every 50 hours....compare this to a four-stroke 
engine...” 

“Serious development came from about 2010,” 
says KTM technician Arno Ebner, one of the 
first to come across from the Viennese electri¬ 
cal specialists. “We had to find new suppliers 
and developed our own components for this 
bike. In 2012 we fixed on a final version after 
switching from air to water-cooling. We had 
100 bikes in parks in Europe accumulating 
hours and kilometres. We took data from 5000 
riders and 10,000 riding hours.” 

The engine - now managed by a state-of- 
the-art ECU - took the final step towards the 
version put into production today after KTM 
solved the temperature glitch associated with 
the air-cooled unit. “With the air cooling we 
found that some of the faster riders had ther¬ 
mal problems so the water system means it is 
safer,” confirms Ebner. 

The universal question over electric mobil¬ 
ity and something that stalled the technology 
for so many years in the automotive industry 
was the power; specifically battery duration 


and overall lifespan. It was the biggest cost 
factor and obstacle of the whole Freeride E 
development. “What was a tough subject was 
renowned production of the cells for a reason¬ 
able price,” offers Sauer. “Just over a year ago 
the cells we had were 50% more expensive. It 
would have raised the retail price [of the bike] 
to another level. There was a lot of work to do 
in terms of purchasing and quality.” 

“It uses a lithium ion battery with a Samsung 
cell that was best for stability and performance 
capability,” Ebner expands. “There are 360 
cells inside and an electronic system to handle 
the charging procedure. It can be charged in 
two modes and there is a three year guarantee 
on the battery.” 

The 260 volt mass can be charged in eighty 
minutes or achieve a 80% charge in fifty 
minutes and is plugged into the wall while still 
inside the bike. But what is the verdict on the 
juice level? The battery was changed twice 
in over two hours of riding so I did not feel 
if there was any lag as the power lights went 
down on the capacity. Sauer gives a bit more 
insight based on the reams of data collected. 

“A rider really pushing the bike can empty it 
in thirty minutes but if you took it easy then 
it can last two hours. We know from endur¬ 
ance tests and from experience that after 700 
charge cycles then there is still 80% of battery 
life. It is the most expensive part of the bike. 
Extremely expensive for the customer but also 
for us.” 

The battery can also be unplugged and simply 
lifted out from underneath the ‘tank’. Apart 
from the sleek little motor the rest of the bike 
resembles a nimble 125. “The frame is pretty 
much the same layout as on the other Fre- 
erides but with no lower section,” says Sauer. 
“There is a strong skid plate to protect the mo¬ 
tor. The goal from the beginning was to insert 
the battery from the top.” 


THE RIDE... 

I grabbed the Freeride-E for the first time at 
KTM’s test track at Munderfing in the summer 
of 2013 so I’d had a small ‘preview’. The bike 
was virtually unchanged at Saalbach. There 
is something liberating about riding without 
operating any part of the bike with your feet. It 
is also unsettling but only through short mo¬ 
ments of acclimatisation. KTM’s faith in the 
entry-level potential of the product is con¬ 
firmed when a Polish TV Presenter who had 
never ridden motorcycle before is tempted to 
take the plunge. She is given some kit and a 
bike and buzzes three kilometres up a wide 
mountain path where the group stop for lunch; 
validation provided. 

What does the Freeride-E feel like? The power 
winds in progressively and just the smallest 
twist of the throttle starts the bike humming. 
KTM describe the output as ‘instant torque’ 
and they are right. It picks up quicker than any 
automatic scooter and depending on which 
mode (1, 2 or 3 for different sporty levels: we 
rode mainly on the second setting) then it’s 
right on tap. Apparently there is more us¬ 
able force there than on the 250cc two-stroke 
equivalent. It is impressive numbers and an 
impressive feeling. 

Sometimes I wanted ‘a bit more’ from the mo¬ 
tor and my brain’s tendency to want to clutch- 
it during several occasions again required a 
reminder of what I was dealing with. Otherwise 
it is flighty, well balanced and a doodle. The 
overriding sensation from the sessions was 
how simplistic and therefore enjoyable the Fre- 
eride E actually is across terrain. Riders with 
limited ability - such as myself - had enough 
to cope with whereas those at an expert level 
were able to adapt and then explore the upper 
limits of a new toy. 


“It is like a play bike but also a technically 
advanced product; I think it has a big future,” 
opined Austrian Extreme Enduro star and 
KTM supported racer Andreas Lettenbichler, 
who was at the launch and seemed to take 
great pleasure in bouncing the bike across 
large boulders like Toni Bou. “At the beginning 
it was a bit tricky. You have to change your 
mindset but it only takes a couple of hours to 
get used to the brakes and handling.” 

Bicycle Trials star Danny Macaskill was also on 
site and thanks to mutual interest had forged 
a union with KTM and the Freeride. It is an 
inspired move, and taps KTM into the mass 
audience that the Red Bull video phenomenon 
draws. So far more than 120 millions views 
of his pedal exploits have been watched on 
Youtube. “If someone with his skills want to be 
involved then this is a great proof of the prod¬ 
uct,” asserts Kuttruf. 

After gassing the Freeride for a good while I 
did wonder whether it would be too ‘lite’ for 
some hardcore enthusiasts but then KTM have 
a monster like the 690 Enduro for those riders 
likely to be blasting trails in the middle of no¬ 
where. Users who want a rapid sortie on local 
field and woodland path would find a compro¬ 
mise with the Freeride E and would not risk 
attracting attention likely to lead to arrest...or 
at the very least complaint. 

The Freeride E comes with the full Powerparts 
and Powerwear treatment, like KTM’s other 
motorcycles, permitting plenty of bling poten¬ 
tial and there are motocross (SX) and Enduro 
versions; the latter was our model in Saalbach 
and it comes with two kilos of extra ballast 
compared to the SX (at 110kg) thanks to the 
homologation requirements like lights, mirrors, 
and key operation. 
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THE PROMISE 

This leftfield offering from KTM is by no means 
ground-breaking. There was an entire hall dedi¬ 
cated to electric motorcycles and vehicles at 
the recent Intermot show in Cologne, Germany 
from a host of other companies. Where they are 
hoping to make a significant splash is through 
their ‘Ready to Race’ sporting ethos. “Where 
is the market for sport e-bikes? We have built 
and created it,” fist-bangs Kuttruf. “Somebody 
like Zero [Motorcycles, U.S. based firm] focus 
on a different target group,” says Sauer. “They 
are not so much towards the sporty side, more 
towards the day-to-day or the commuter. Our 
main group is sports people for sure.” 

KTM are advocating innovation through quality 
and performance instead. They are also stamp¬ 
ing the mass release of the Freeride E as the 
opening chapter in their saga with e-mobility. 
Indeed, at the same Intermot exhibition at the 
beginning of October Macaskill would help 
remove the covers off the E-SM Supermoto ver¬ 
sion to take Freeriding onto the asphalt. Kuttruf: 
“This is just part one of the game. It is a clear 
part of our goal to develop off-road sport but 
there is more to come.” 

Racing is another discussion. There have al¬ 
ready been two editions of an annual FIM 
electric MX race at Zolder in Belgium, won by 
Stefan Everts in 2013 and Valentin Guillod this 
summer. The FIM are - understandably from a 
political angle - publicly backing electric bike 
racing (see the special Isle of Man dash) but 
have had to wait in off-road for the likes of KTM 
to be able to come up with a viable techni¬ 
cal solution and subsequent blessing in order 
to consider giving their sanction to a series. 

The existence of the Freeride E-SX on a wide 
scale could be the first movement towards a 
E-championship emerging soon. Maybe then 
yet another supporting class to Grand Prix will 
surface. In terms of e-bike affecting racing in 
general ‘Letti’ is keeping an open mind: “Why 
not? I think it is a fun bike but maybe an E-bike 
race format will come. The normal bike with the 
combustion engine and nice exhaust is still a 
bit better though.” 


KTM have pencilled the Freeride E at eleven 
and a half thousand euros. That’s around ten 
thousand pounds and therefore likely to be the 
most expensive stock off-road motorcycle you’ll 
ever buy. The reasons for the price tag have 
been explained but it does seem a reasonable 
trade-off for anyone who has had to suffer the 
costs of a four-stroke engine rebuild and you 
can forget about petrol costs. 

There is a question on how these kinds of 
products will develop though. Will the Freeride 
become like an iPhone? Are we likely to see 
a vastly new and improved version every two 
years? KTM think it is unlikely, or more that the 
cycle will be longer. “There will be progress but 
do not expect big, big steps,” Sauer believes. 
“Not like the first digital cameras that were old 
after half a year. It won’t happen...but there will 
be progress. You can count on say 10% im¬ 
provement in the capacity of the cells per year. 
If you go for 100 minutes now then a new cell 
might do 110 in one or two years; it is not a big 
step.” 

The fact that we travelled to Austria at all for 
the launch means that the Austrians have sto¬ 
len a march when it comes to some electricity 
in the mud. Other brands and other motorcy¬ 
cles of this ilk perhaps are inevitable but at the 
moment the Freeride E has the holeshot. “BMW 
is in the business with their scooter with the 
same technology more or less and the Japa¬ 
nese have already said they are active in the 
field,” confides Sauer. “I’m sure that we’ll see 
every major brand coming up with products in¬ 
volving e-mobility. I am quite confident we can 
claim to be the first serious manufacturer to go 
for serial production in the off-road segment.” 

KTM are taking the less trodden path through 
the motorcycling woods with the Freeride E 
but on the basis of what we tried and saw in 
Austria then they have the goods to make it 
through. Who will give it a go and ride with 
them? 



100% 

Some of the coolest and most practical gog¬ 
gles on the market can be found in 100% col¬ 
ours. Their Racecraft is the premium model 
by the San Diego company and comes in at 
least twenty fetching schemes. For between 
65-75 dollars you’ll get: a noseguard, anti-fog 
mirror lens, extra clear lens, stack of tear- 
offs and a carry bag. The goggles come with 
dependable triple layer foam, the noseguard 
is removable, and the frame boasts air vents. 
Just look around the MXGP or AMA pits to 
see how many more people trust their sight 
and image with the brand. 

www.ridelOOpercent.com 
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LIEATT 

Leatt’s 6.5 is the latest - and perhaps best 
- form of their award-winning and industry¬ 
changing neck protection. The South Africans 
claim it is the lightest, lowest and best-ven- 
tilate product yet as they continue to evolve 
their wares based on millions of dollars of sci¬ 
entific research to support their theories on 
the role it plays in the event of a crash. The 
6.5 has a MaxiWeave Carbon matrix for in¬ 
creased rigidity and lower weight, comes in at 
600g and is still very rigid without flex. It has 
a new helmet rim striking platform profile and 
improved helmet side clearance. Importantly 
there is reworked on-board size adjusting 
so no parts are needed. It has a redesigned 
collarbone cutaway section and the crucial 
Thorasic breakaway strut that forms part of 
the ALPT (alternative load path technology). 
Red Bull KTM star and MX2 GP of Qatar win¬ 
ner Jeffrey Herlings showed off the carbon 
version at Losail last weekend. 


www.leatt.com 
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